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This study was undertaken in order to learn more about the 
educational goals of black and white youth in racially segregated 
and interracial high schools. Eighteen thousand six hundred 
twelve high school seniors from fifty-five high schools filled out 
a paper and pencil questionnaire in the spring 'f 1965. Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas were used as the primary units of 
sampling. In general, most of the sampled high school seniors, 
given a free choice, would prefer to attend and graduate from 
college. The data show, however, that while black students are 
more likely than white students to plan to go to college, the 
white students are more likely to have been accepted by a college 
in the spring just prior to high school graduation. Black students 
in interracial schools were more likely to have been accepted by 
a college than were those in segregated schools. Occupational 
aspirations of this group are quite high; the majority cite a 
preference for jobs described as professional-technical. Black 
students, lacking able referents at home and among peers, are much 
more dependent upon school personnel for assistance with career 
decisions than are white students. Black students report a higher 
level of interaction with teachers even when they perceive white 
teachers as lacking the desire to be of assistance. 
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Introduction 



The research reported here is the result of a national study of 
high school seniors in fifty-five American high schools. The study was 
undertaken in 1964 and, due to a number of circumstances, was not com- 
pleted until October of 1971. The major purpose of this study was to 
’ learn more about the educational goals of black and white youth in 
racially segregated and interracial high schools. Staff of the National 
Opinion Research Center at The University of Chicago played a major 
role in the selection of the sample and in the collection of data ob- 
tained through the utilization of. a paper and pencil questionnaire. 

Three major populations were studied in this research: (1) black 

high school seniors from high schools with an all black student popu- 
lation; CO black and white high school seniors from high schools with 
both a black and white student population; (3) white high school seniors 
♦from high schools with an all white student population. 



Eighteen thousand six hundred twelve high school seniors filled out 
a paper and pencil questionnaire (a copy of the questionnaire is in- 
cluded in the appendix of this report). These students represented the 
entire June 1965 senior class with the exception of respondents who 
were absent on the day the questionnaire was administered. 



Fifty-five (55) high schools were Included in the sample. The 
following is a list of cities included and the number of high schools 
in that city which are part of the sample. 



CITY 



No* of Schools 



Akron, Ohio 1 
Washington, D. C. 2 
Baltimore, Maryland 3 
Detroit, Michigan 6 
Cleveland, Ohio 5 
Gary, Indiana 3 
Pittsburgh* Pennsylvania 4 
Waterbury, Connecticut 1 
Albany, New York 1 
Utica, New York 1 
South Bend, Indiana 3 
Middletown, Ohio 1 
Hamilton, Ohio 1 
Duluth, Minnesota 3 
St* Paul, Minnesota 2 
Phoenix, Arizona 2 
Salt Lake City, Utah 2 
San Jose, California 1 
Jacksonville, Florida 2 
Charlotte, North Carolina 3 
Memphis, Tennessee 3 
Austin, Texas 1 
Tyler, Texas 2 
Waco, Texas 2 
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In the initial proposal it was stated that an attempt would be 
made to select respondents from approximately nineteen (19) Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas in the United States. The choice of 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas as the primary units of 
sampling is a result of the following factors: (1) It allowed for a 

more rigid control of variables commonly found t:o exist between rural 
and urban students, and, further, it allowed for a more systematic 
study of regional differences. The S.M.S.A. chosen include, in popu- 
lation terms, the largest areas in the United States and additional 
areas located in the South and Southwest. These latter S.M.S.A were 
included in order to give additional balance to the subsequent ana- 
lysis with regard to regional variation and in accounting for differ- 
ences between blacks who have remained in the South as opposed to 
those who have migrated to non-Southern communities. (2) The emphasis 
on S.M.S.A. was deliberate since these are the areas in which more 
and more blacks have come to reside during this decade. (3) Finally, 
the choice of S.M.S.A. was based on recognition of the definite trend 
toward urbanization in American society. A national sample of this 
size allowed for the making of comparisons between schools in differ- 
ent regions of the country and between school systems with varying 
social, ethnic, and socio-economic student and te?cher groupings. 

Although this was the planned sampling methodology it was neces- 
sary to make certain changes. Unfortunately a number of school systems, 
in the original sample, were unwilling to allow their students to 
participate in the study. The National Opinion Research Center's 
s atop ling staff then chose alternate locations. In each case, every 
effort was made to obtain a sample of students and schools similar to 
those originally selected. 

A vital part of the proposed research rests upon the manner in 
which "interracial" or "integrated" high schools are defined. An 
interracial school is defined as one with a population of at least 
20 percent and not more than 50 percent Negro student population. 

The assumption made here was that the physical presence of a 
minority in a school is not necessarily an indication of their absorp- 
tion and integration into the social system of the school. One valid 
mea ure of student integration would be the degree to which both black 
and white students participate in school sponsored activities, such as 
social and academic clubs, athletics, student government, honor 
societies, and so forth. A major purpose of this research was to 
obtain a measure of student integration. 

Ideally then, an integrated school will be one in which the pro- 
portions of black-white students approximate the black-white proportion 
in the total community and the participation of both groups in school 
activities is approximately equal to what one would expect given the 
proportion of both groups in the student body. Operationally, of course, 
it was anticipated that few schools would attain this ideal, but rather 
schools would tend to spread themselves along a rough continuum of 
partial in-school integration. 
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The initial sampling plan called for using the S.M.S.A. as the 
primary sampling unit* A stratified sample of high schools was drawn. 
Stratification was on the basis of in-school integration and class. 
Specifically, within each S.M.S.A., three schools were identified as: 
(1) segregated (all black) ; (2) segregated (all white) ; (3) interracial 
with at least 20% black but not more than 50%. Additionally, efforts 
were made to classify the schools based upon the class origins of the 
majority of the youth in attendance. The specific schools within 
these classifications were then randomly chosen. To avoid the con- 
founding effects of religion and different educational goals, private 
and religious schools were eliminated. Several vocational schools 
were included in the proposed research. A total of fifty-five (55) 
schools were studied. 



Table A Composition of the Sample 



Race 


N 


. % 


Oriental 


96 


,6 


Black 


5,313 


31.3 


American Indian 


144 


.8 


White 


11,413 


67.3 


Sub total 


16,966 


100. 


Unknown 


1,423 


7.7 




18,389 





Table 

Type* ? 


B Schools Included 
Schools Students 


% Black 


% White 


Southern White 


6 


2,198 


.1 


99.0 


Northern White 


7 


2,041 


2.3 


94.8 


Northern 1-20% Black 


14 


5,593 


5.2 


93.4 


Northern 21-50% Black 


11 


3,514 


30.2 


67.6 


Northern 51-98% Black 


5 


1,891 


68.7 


30.2 


Southern Black 


6 


1,037 


99.7 


.2 


Northern Black 


6 


2,115 


98.2 


1.0 



^Classification Based on Principals* Estimates 

The design, in summary, was one in which the S.M.S.A. was the primary 
sampling uriit. The sample drawn was from the traditional public high 
schools within each of these S.M.S.A. *s, stratified on the basis of 
integration and class. The subjects in the sample were high school 
seniors . 

A research design of this type enabled us to note variations in 
academic and occupational behavior at the end of the high school year 
among both black and white youth from high schools of different 
compositions and climates. A paper and pencil questionnaire was utilized. 
The instrument was a pre-coded questionnaire designed to gain information 
as to the background, educational experience, values, attitudes, occu- 
pational aspirations and expectations, arid achievement of the subjects. 
Additionally, we used grade point averages as reported by respondents. 

3 *10 



A number of the items included in the research instrument had 
already been pre-tested with a sample of black and white high school 
and college students. Prior to the distribution of the questionnaire 
to the total sample, the final research instrument was pre-tested with 
black and white high school seniors from different types of high schools 
for its validity and reliability. 

Although initial discussions with school officials in different 
states indicated that there would be acceptance of this proposed 
project, some difficulty did occur in gaining entrance to all sample 
schools. Every effort was made, however, to gain the support and 
cooperation of local school officials. In cases where it was impossible 
to take advantage of school facilities, an attempt was made to reach 
respondents at their place of residence. In other cases it was necessary 
to use alternate schools. 

It was and is our hope that the results of this investigation will 
provide valuable insights as to the educational and occupational ex- 
pectations and aspirations of both black and white youth. Through 
comparative analysis ve were able to note similarities and differences 
in values, attitudes, and behavior of the four groups studied. By 
examining students from different backgrounds we are better able to 
determine the impact of educational training, teachers, peers, and 
parents on the behavior of youth. The research reported here should 
provide the reader with a more precise understanding of the dynamics 
of goal attainment as perceived by young people. 

Obviously, a great deal has occurred in American society since the 
time these data were collected. We have witnessed a growing militancy 
among American youth, particularly those of minority group status. 

Pleas for racial integration in our schools have been quieted and now 
the greater emphasis seems to be upon quality education even at the 
expense of racial heterogenity. Were we to re-do this study now, we 
would certainly anticipate sonte changes in the attitudes* values, and 
goals expressed by students in similar high, school setting. Still, it 
is our belief that this report does contain data and discussion that 
have contemporary relevance and value; 

Too little is known about American youth who are not part of the 
middle class. These data deal primarily with both black and white 
working class youth. Their current status is not too different from 
that of their older brothers and sisters. They still tend to find 
themselves with meager resources, in deteriorating schools* in communi- 
ties suffering from a shortage of resources, employment, and quality 
education. In fact, it is fair to say that the problems of youth in 
similar schools are more severe today than they were at the time these 
data were collected. Perhaps this report will provide those who are 
responsible for the day to day education of our children with insights 
which will better enable them to work with youth whose alternatives 
and resources are so meager. 
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Demographic Description of Respondents and Their Families 

Data presented and discussed here concern respondents with regard 
to their ages, composition of their families, employment status of 
parents, and length of time in attendance at present schools. The 
investigator has been selective in preparing the tables. Due to the 
volume of data collected, that which is presented in tabular form 
was selected because it shows a major proportion of the responses or 
because it constitutes a pattern of response which is of particular 
interest. 

Table 1-1 shows the ages of the respondents by racial composition 
of the schools, sex and race. It should be recalled that the question- 
naire was administered to high school students in the spring of their 
senior year. 

As would be expected, the largest proportion of each group of 
students are seventeen (17) or eighteen (18) years old. It is ap- 
parent that the majority of all the males are 18 years old (close to 
50% of each group), while more of the females are 17 years old than 
are 18 years old. These percentages also run close to 50% of the 
groups of female students. 

Percentages at the extreme ends of the age scale are quite low, 
although for all the school groups, both races, the females’ percent- 
ages of 16 year olds are larger than those of the males. In the 19 
and 20 year old categories the male percentages always exceed those 
of the females. It may be that the ranks of older girls are thin as 
compared to the boys’ because: 1) girls tend to achieve better grades 

in high school and to like school, graduating with their age mates; 

2) girls who are behind in school, therefore, older than their class- 
mates, tend to leave school rather than remain past age 18. Perhaps 
non-achieving boys remain in school in order to avoid the draft and/ 
or put off the inevitable entrance into dead-end and dull jobs. Girls 
can and do leave school for marriage. Data presented in Chapter 4 
suggest black females are less likely to look with favor on marriage 
as an immediate goal than are white females. 

In the interracial schools the percentages of black and white 
students who are either 17 or 18 years old change very little as the 
racial composition of the schools becomes more heavily black. However, 
in these same schools , some of the larger percentages of 16 year olds 
appear in the 21-48% black schools. In each case, the largest per- 
centage of 16 year olds attending interracial schools appears in the 
21-48% black schools. On the other extreme of the age range, the 
largest percentages of 19 year olds occur among males in the interracial 
schools . 

The largest percentages of 19 year olds in the interracial schools 
are black males, although 12% of the white males in the 51-98% black 
schools are 19 years old. Black females in these schools are more 
likely to be 19 years old than are white females. In general, then, 
older or overage high school seniors tend to be black. 

18 
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Table 1-1 



Age of Respondents 



<* 



CO 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 


SEVENTEEN 
Black White 


EIGHTEEN 
Black White 




H 


F 


H 


F 


H 


F 


H 


F 


Southern 
all White 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


34 


47 


0 


0 


57 


50 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


40 


51 


0 


0 


53 


45 


Southern 


all Black . 


41 


52 


0 


0 

* 


49 


40 


0 


0 


Other 


all Black 


36 


45 


0 


0 


48 


46 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


40 


46 


42 


48 


49 


46 


52 


50 


21-48% Black 


37 


48 


42 


48 


48 


42 


48 


46 


51-98% Black 


39 


49 


37 


49 


48 


43 


48 


46 
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NINETEEN 



N’s 

Black White Black White 



H 


F 


H 


F 


H 


F 


H 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


8 


2 


0 


0 


897 


935 


0 


0 


5 


2 


0 


0 


508 


643 


6 


3 


0 


0 


421 


587 


0 


0 


13 


8 


0 


0 


705 


1018 


0 


0 


9 


8 


5 


2 


132 


146 


2615 


2681 


13 


6 


7 


3 


183 


517 


1006 


1166 


9 


6 


12 


3 


509 


651 


299 


228 



Table 1-2 



Adults With Whom Respondents Reside 



Vi 






Racial 

Composition BOTH 

of Schools PARENTS 



MOTHER 

& 

STEPFATHER 



MOTHER 

ONLY 



N's 





Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% % 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


76 


76 


0 


0 


5 


4 


0 


0 


13 


12 


0 0 


888 


924 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


81 


75 


0 


0 


4 


7 


0 


0 


10 


11 


0 0 


512 


647 


Southern 


all Black 


55 


55 


0 


0 


7 


8 


0 


0 


23 


24 


0 


0 


423 582 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


58 


54 


0 


0 


10 


11 


0 


0 


21 


23 


0 


0 


703 197 


0 


0 



1-20% Black 


56 


53 


80 


79 


6 


11 


4 


5 


18 


22 


10 


11 


130 146 


2605 


2668 


21-48% Black 


53 


59 


75 


78 


14 


8 


4 


4 


22 


22 


14 


13 


1893 523 


996 


1154 


51-98% Black 


55 


55 


81 


65 


10 


10 


4 


7 


24 


23 


10 


17 


510 648 


298 


228 
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The high school seniors participating in the study were asked to 
indicate the person or persons with whom they lived during the 
school year. Table 1*2 shows the largest proportion of each group of 
students lives with both parents. However, the percentages of white 
students living with both parents are considerably larger than are 
those of the black students. Within each group of schools the per- 
centages of the white students living with both parents range from 
a low of 65% to a high of 81%. Black students show a variation of 
52% to 59%. With one exception, the percentages of students in the 
interracial schools show little change as the proportion of black 
students increases in these schools. The exception is the white 
females who drop from 79% to 65%. Clearly, black students are much 
more likely to live in family arrangements other than with both 
parents than are white students. 

I 

While both the black and white students show the second largest 
proportion of each group to be living with the mother only, the black 
^percentages are much larger than the white ones, close to twice those 
of white students in several instances. With one exception, the male 
and female percentages are close to one another within each group of 
students. The exception appears in the 51-98% black schools where 
7% more white females than white males reside with their mother only. 
The percentages of the black students attending interracial schools 
show small increases as these schools become more black. Therefore, 
these data hold with other findings in that female-headed families 
are more likely to be black. 

While all the percentages of students who reside in living 
arrangements described as "other" are quite low, black students* 
percentages are larger than those of white students. Living arrange- 
ments that could be described as "other” would include living with 
a relative other than a parent, i.e., grandparent, aunt, siblings, 
a foster home situation, and marriage. The latter situation could 
well be that of some of the girls since girls are more likely than 
boys to marry while in high school and to remain in school. Although 
the percentages of males and females are close to one another, females 
percentages do exceed those of males. 

Table 1-3 shows the breakdown of responses to the questions 
requiring the participating students to indicate if they had either 
no mother or no father. 

The percentages of each group of students indicating they do not 
have mothers are very small, the largest being 9% among the black 
males in the 1-20% black schools. With one exception, the percent- 
ages of the black students exceed those of the white students. The 
exception appears in the 51-98% black schools for the white females. 
This percentage is the largest for all the white females and larger 
than the black females* in these schools. 

As the proportion of black students in the interracial schools 
increases, the percentages of black males having no mothers decreases 
by half and that of the black females increases by half. Among the 
white students, the males* percentages show little change, whereas 
those of the females increase by a factor of three. 
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Table 1-3 

No Mother, No Father 



Racial 

Composition 



of Schools 




NO MOTHER 






NO 


FATHER 






N' 


s 








Black 


. White 


Black 


White 




Black 


White 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


3 


2 

•m 


0 


0 


14 


13 


0 


0 


907 


943 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


11 


13 


0 


0 


519 


651 


Southern 
all Black 


4 


5 


0 


0 


24 


28 


0 


0 


431 


592 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


5 


4 


0 


0 


22 


26 


0 


0 


753 


1041 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


9 


3 


2 


2 


21 


25 


10 


12 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 


21-48% Black 


5 


4 


3 


2 


23 


24 


15 


14 


185 


533 


1017 


1171 


51-98% Black 


4 


4 


2 


6 


25 


26 


11 


21 


520 


660 


299 


229 
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Table 1-4 



Father’s Education 



Racial 



Composition 


HIGH SCHOOL 


SOME 


COLLEGE 


of Schools 


GRADUATE 


COLLEGE 


GRADUATE 



N’s 



t 








Black 


White 


Black 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% % 


all White 


0 


0 


33 


30 


0 0 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


34 


28 


0 0 


Southern 
all Black 


21 


23 


0 


0 


7 9 


Other 


all Black 


23 


24 


0 


0 


7 8 



1-20% Black 


26 


23 


31 


28 


10 


13 


21-48% Black 


21 


22 


28 


27 


11 


9 


51-98% Black 


27 


26 


22 


22 


9 


9 



White 


Black 


White 




Black 


White 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


X 


% 


% 


% 


13 


18 


0 


0 


8 


7 


0 


0 


876 


909 


15 


14 


0 


0 


6 


6 


0 


0 


503 


642 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 


0 


407 


563 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


0 


0 


690 


985 


0 


0 


13 


13 


0 


2 


7 


7 


125 


141 


2566 


2641 


8 


11 


3 


3 


4 


5 


177 


512 


978 


1140 


8 


8 


4 


4 


5 


4 


499 


634 


296 


224 
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The "no father" responses present a far different picture from 
those of "no mother." Here, all of the percentages are substantially 
larger than the "no mother" percentages. This would be expected 
since it is more than likely that the major cause for a "no father" 
response is divorce, separation, or desertion rather than death of 
the father. In the case of divorce or separation, the' children in- 
volved are likely to remain with the mother. "No mother" responses 
are more likely due to the death of this parent. 

The black students* "no father" percentages are larger than 
those of the white students. Among black students, females* percent- 
ages are slightly larger than those of males. Among white students, 
males * and females 1 percentages are more nearly alike than are those 
of black students. However, in the 51-98% black schools, white females* 
percentage of "no mother" is significantly larger than that of the 
white males and Is, in fact, the largest percentage among the white 
students. 

It is apparent, then, that black students are more likely to have 
no mother or no father with a greater likelihood that the missing parent 
will be the father. The latter also holds for white students . It 
should be noted that, for the most part; these percentages are similar 
for each race regardless of whether the students attend segregated 
or interracial schools. 

+ 

Clearly, data presented here bear out other findings which have 
shown black families are more likely to be unstable with respect to 
the continued presence of the husband/ father in the home than are 
white families . 

Youth participating in the study were asked to indicate the level 
of education attained by their fathers. As shown in Table 1-4, the 
largest percentages of almost all the groups of students say their 
fathers are high school graduates. Three groups of students, black 
males and females in the 21-48% black schools and white males in the 
51-98% black schools, show slightly larger percentages of their 
fathers having completed 9 to 11 grades . 

Considering the percentages of students whose fathers are high 
school graduates, these are very similar when compared by sex. However, 
an examination by race shows the white students are more likely than 
blacks to have fathers who are high school graduates. The differences 
in these percentages are not large. As the interracial schools become 
more black, the black students are more likely to have fathers who 
are high school graduates, whereas the white students are less likely 
tc have fathers with as much formal education. However, the decrease 
in the percentages of the white students is greater than the increase 
in the black percentages. 

Black students are somewhat more likely than white students to 
have fathers with less than a sixth grade education (not shown). In 
the racially mixed schools, however, the percentages of white students 
attending schools that are 21-48% black and 51-98% black show per- 
centages that are slightly in excess of those of black students 
attending the same schools. As these schools become more black, the 
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Table 1-5 



Father's Employment Status 



Racial 

Composition 

of Schools FULL TIME DISABLED 







Black 


White 


Black 


White 


t 




M 


. F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Jl 


all White 


0 


0 


82 


82 


0 


0 


1 


1 


(CD 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


85 


83 


0 


0 


0 


1 




Southern 
all Black 


66 


65 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 




Other 
all Black 


73 


67 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 




1-20% Black 


71 


63 


85 


82 


2 


4 


1 


2 




21-48% Black 


70 


68 


76 


79 


0 


2 


3 


3 




51-98% Black 


69 


69 


84 


76 


2 


3 


2 


1 





NO 


FATHER 






N f s 




Black 


White 


Black 


White 


M 


. F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


14 


12 


0 


0 


882 


918 


0 


0 


11 


13 


0 


0 


513 


646 


24 


26 


0 


0 


413 


576 


0 


0 


22 


25 


0 


0 


696 


997 


0 


0 


21 


27 


10 


12 


129 


141 


2591 2659 


23 


24 


15 


13 


181 


515 


985 


1147 


25 


25 


10 


19 


506 


641 


297 


227 
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percentages of the black males with fathers who have limited education 
decrease while those of the remaining students increase* The white 
percentages increase by a factor of four* 

The percentages of black and white students whose fathers had 
some college are similar within each group of interracial schools* 
However, more fathers of white students in all white schools had 
some college than fathers of students in all black schools. Within 
the mixed race schools, while the percentages are close to one another, 
in most cases the white exceed the black even though the differences 
are small. All of the percentages, black and white, in the interracial 
schools decrease as the proportion of black students in the schools 
increases. 

For the most part, the pattern of responses for fathers who 
graduated from college is similar to that among those who had some 
college, although the percentages are smaller for each group of 
*students. The exception to the pattern similarity appears among the 
black students in the interracial schools. Here, the percentages 
are much smaller, and they decrease as the proportion of black students 
increases in these schools. 

There were some students who indicated they did not know the 
extent of their father *s education. The percentages of the black 
students in both the all black schools and the interracial schools 
are larger than those of the white students* Earlier it was shown 
that larger percentages of black than white students indicated they 
had no fathers . It is probable that those students who do not know 
the extent of their father 1 s education are more likely to be some 
of those who have no fathers. That is, they may not know about 
their father's education because they know little about their fathers. 

Table 1*5 shows the employment status of the respondents' fathers. 
Respondents selected from among the listed options that one which 
best described their father's current employment status. See question- 
naire item 19, page 4, in the appendix for a complete listing of options. 

The majority of the students have fathers who are employed full- 
time. The next largest percentage for all of the groups of students 
appears in the "no father" column. The white students show more of 
their fathers to be employed full-time than do the black students, 
whereas black students are more likely than white ones to have in- 
dicated they have no fathers. 

Within the interracial schools the percentages of black males 
with fathers employed full-time show a slight decrease as these 
schools become proportionately more black with those of the black 
females increasing slightly* The white students show small decreases 
in the percentages. 

The "full-time employed" and "no father" categories account for 
close to 90% of each group of the students ' fathers with the remaining 
employment statuses being applied to 4% of less of each group of students 
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Table 1-6 

Father's Job Description 



K> 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



Southern 



FROFESSIONAL- 

TECHNICAL 

Black White 



M 

% 



F M 
X % 



F 

X 



SKILLED TRADE 
OR CRAFT 



Black 



M 

% 



F 

% 



M 

% 



White 

F 



MACHINE 

OPERATOR 

Black White 



M 

% 



F M 
% % 



F 

% 



N's 

Black White 



M 

% 



F 

% 



M 

% 



F 

% 



all White 


0 


0 


18 


20 


0 


0 


27 


25 


0 


0 


8 


9 


0 


0 


907 


943 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


19 


14 


0 


0 


26 


24 


0 


0 


16 


24 


0 


0 


519 


651 


Southern 
all Black 


22 


17 


0 


0 


18 


17 


0 


0 


15 


13 


0 


0 


431 


592 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


21 


18 


0 


0 


19 


17 


0 


0 


26 


25 


0 


0 


733 


1041 


0 


0 


1-;:C% Black 


16 


17 


20 


17 


16 


17 


25 


23 


22 


22 


14 


17 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 


21-48% Black 


19 


18 


16 


16 


17 


14 


26 


22 


19 


26 


17 


16 


185 


533 


1017 


1171 


51-98% Black 


15 


16 


18 


16 


18 


16 


30 


26 


19 


17 


11 


17 


520 


660 


299 


229 
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Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 
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Table 1-7 

Mother's Employment Status 



FULL TIME 



PART-TIME 



HOUSEWIFE 



N f s 







Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 
all White 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


41 


43 


0 


0 


11 


8 


0 


0 


43 


44 


0 


0 


883 


913 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


30 


36 


0 


0 


13 


11 


0 


0 


52 


47 


0 


0 


509 


645 


Southern 


all Black 


42 


56 


0 


0 

* 


14 


11 


0 


0 


27 


26 


0 


0 


409 


571 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


38 


35 


0 


0 


11 


11 


0 


0 


40 


43 


0 


0 


677 


980 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


36 


36 


30 


31 


12 


15 


15 


13 


36 


36 


50 


51 


125 


144 


2569 


2647 


21-48% Black 


46 


39 


30 


29 


16 


12 


11 


12 


28 


38 


52 


54 


180 


512 


984 


1136 


51-98% Black 


50 


50 


32 


39 


9 


9 


9 


7 


33 


30 


52 


45 


497 


639 


291 


223 






The questionnaire contained a list of job descriptions, and 
responding youth were asked to indicate the one that best described 
their father's job. It should be noted that the percentages of 
students who indicate their father':, lob belongs in the given job 
descriptions are rather thinly distr uted throughout the entire 
list with no group of students having a major portion of their group 
selecting any one type of job description. Table 1-6 shows the 
breakdown of the responses for the three job categories most fre- 
quently selected. 

Examination of Table 1-6 shows Some differences according to 
race. That is, black students are more likely than white students 
to have fathers who are employed as laborers, machine operators, and 
service workers. White students' fathers tend to be employed as 
salesmen, skilled craftsmen, and managers or proprietors of businesses. 
Also, black students are more likely to not know what their fathers 
do for a living. 

The professional-technical category is of interest. Jobs in- 
cluded here would be doctor, lawyer, dentist, and teacher. The per- 
centages recorded here are among the largest for both black and white 
students. The largest percentages in this category appear among 
males in the all black schools. The percentages of black and white 
students attending interracial schools all range from 15% to 20% and 
are close to one another when compared by race withir. each group of 
schools. Black students show their largest percentages in the 21-48% 
black schools, and these occur for white students in the 1-20% 
black schools. As a group, white students have their largest per- 
centages in the "skilled trade or craft" category. This could well 
be a reflection of the racial discrimination known to exist in many 
of the skilled trade unions. 

Table 1-7 shows the employment status of the students' mothers 
(stepmothers, foster mothers) . The majority of the responses fall 
into two categories i full-time employed and housewife. It can be 
seen that the mothers of white students are more likely to be house- 
wives than are the mothers of the black students* However, in the 
other all black schools, more of the mothers are housewives than are 
employed full-time outside the home. Withirt two groups of interracial 
schools more mothers of black students are employed full-time than are 
the mothers of the white students in these schools. 

As the black students become the majority race in the interracial 
schools, the percentages of black mothers who are employed full-time 
increase as does the percentage of white mothers so employed. The 
percentages of students' mothers who are full-time housewives (within 
the interracial schools) show a decreasing pattern for the black 
students $nd white females as these schools become more black, while 
the percentages of white males with mothers who are housewives in- 
crease somewhat from 50% in the 1-20% black schools to 52% in the 
51-98% black schools. 

The percentages of the males and females show minor differences 
within all of the school groups, but there appears to be no consistent 



Table 1-8 



Mother's Job 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



PROFESSIONAL- 

TECHNICAL 

Black White 



CLERICAL 
Black White 



to 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


18 


18 


0 


0 


25 


28 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


19 


15 


0 


0 


25 


25 


Southern 


all Black 


26 


24 


0 


0 


5 


4 


0 


0 


Other 


all Black 


26 


25 


0 


0 


8 


9 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


26 


16 


17 


16 


8 


7 


22 


21 


21-48% Black 


26 


26 


15 


14 


10 


6 


17 


23 


51-98% Black 


24 


20 


16 


10 


13 


13 


22 


25 
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SERVICE 

WORKER 

Black White 

M F M F 

% % % % 

0 0 7 11 



N*s 

Black White 

M F M F 

% % % % 

0 0 907 943 



0 0 9 10 0 0 519 651 



34 


36 


0 


0 


431 


592 


0 


0 


22 


25 


0 


0 


733 


1041 


0 


0 


31 


31 


12 


16 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 


27 


31 


14 


13 


185 


533 


1017 


1171 


24 


29 


9 


7 


520 


660 


299 


229 



pattern of difference. In addition to the differences by race 
previously mentioned in connection with the housewives and full" 
time employed mothers , there are some additional differences among 
the other employment categories. 

The percentages of the students’ mothers who are disabled and 
cannot be employed are quite low, the largest being 5%, but it was 
apparent that black students are more likely to have disabled mothers 
than are white students. A similar pattern is also shown for those 
black students who have no mothers, whose mothers work part-time, 
and those who are looking for employment. 

Table 1-8 shows the percentages of each group of students whose 
mothers are employed in various types of jobs. (See questionnaire, 
appendix, item 22, page 5 for given job categories.) The percentages 
of the white students' mothers were spread over the various types of 
jobs, whereas among the black mothers the percentages are concentrated 
•in the professional-technical and service worker categories. The per- 
centages of black students who indicated their mothers’ jobs could be 
described as professional-technical exceed those of the white students 
when the all black and all white schools are compared. This holds 
within the interracial schools. 

Black students who attend interracial schools are more likely to 
have mothers whose jobs can be described as professional-technical 
than are white students attending the same schools. As the proportion 
of black students in the interracial schools increases, the percentage 
of white mothers whose jobs are professional-technical decreases 
somewhat. The black mothers present a different pattern. The per- 
centages of black males’ mothers decrease slightly while the females’ 
percentages increase. There is a 10% increase in the 21-48% black 
schools over the 1-20% black schools, and then it drops off in the 
51-98% black schools, although this percentage still exceeds that in 
the 1-20% black schools. 

As would be expected, the percentages of black mothers whose 
jobs can be described by the term "service worker" are significantly 
larger than those of the white mothers. While there are a number of 
specific jobs that come under the terra service worker, such as waitress, 
the larger percentages of black mothers performing these jobs are 
due, at least in part, to the fact that domestic service, i.e., house- 
hold help, is included in the service worker category. Black women 
are far more likely to be employed in domestic service than are white 
women. 

While all of the black percentages exceed the respective white 
ones, the differences between the black and white percentages are 
especially large when the all white schools are compared with the all 
black schools. When the southern all black schools are compared with 
the southern all white schools it can be seen that the black males' 
percentage is five times larger than that of the white males, and the 
black females' percentage is more than three times larger than that 
of the white females. 



Within the three groups of interracial schools the percentages 
of the black students whose mothers are service workers are larger 
than those of the white students. As these schools become more 
black, the percentages of both the black and white students decrease. 

Considering the other job categories, mothers of white youth 
are more likely to hold jobs as office managers, clerical workers, 
sales workers, skilled workers, and machine operators than are 
black mothers. The percentages of mothers, both black and white, 
whose jobs can be described as office manager, sales worker, skilled 
worker, and machine operator are quite low; most of them are 6% or 
lower. 

The clerical category shows larger percentages in most instances. 
Here, the white percentages are greater than the black percentages, 
and the variations are larger. The largest differences appear when 
segregated black schools are compared with all white schools; the 
white percentages are up to seven times greater than the black per- 
centages. As the interracial schools become more black, the percent- 
ages of black students whose mothers hold clerical jobs increase 
slightly as do the percentages of the white females. The white 
males, however, show a decrease in the 21-48% black schools over the 
1-20% black schools and then return to the level shown in the 1-20% 
schools in the 51-98% black schools. 

While all of the percentages in the laborer category are low 
(7% the highest), black mothers are somewhat more likely to hold such 
jobs, although the differences in the black and white percentages 
are small. 

The percentages of the students whose mothers never worked or 
who do not know what sort of job their mothers have all range from 
16% to 27%. Since previous data showed that the majority of all the 
students lived with their mothers and would be likely to know what 
kind of work their mothers did if they were employed outside the home, 
it is probable that these percentages are mostly reflecting the 
mothers who never worked outside the home, perhaps even before marriage. 

• 

In the interracial schools white students are somewhat more 
likely to have mothers who never worked (or don*t know her job if 
she does work) than are the black students. However, the differences 
between the black and white percentages are fairly small. As these 
scnools become more black, the percentages of black students decrease, 
whereas the white students show the increase rather than decrease 
pattern. Both the increase and decrease are small. 

High school seniors participating in this study were asked to 
indicate the number of older and younger brothers and sisters in 
their families. Tables 1-9 through 1-12 show the percentages of each 
group of students having one, two, etc. older and younger brothers 
and sisters. 

It will be noted that the percentages of students indicating 
"none" for younger or older brothers and sisters are always the 



Table 1-9 



Number of Older Brothers 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



Southern 
all W&ltfe 

Other 

■*4 all White 

Southern 
all Black 

Other 
all Black 



NONE 

Black White 

M F M F 

% % % % 

0 . 0 67 64 

0 0 66 67 

53 50 0 0 

* 

57 56 0 0 



ONE 

Black White 

* M F M F 

% % % % 

0 0 22 24 

0 0 24 23 

23 25 0 0 

23 26 0 0 



TWO 

Black White 

M F M F 

% % % % 

0 0 8 9 

0 0 7 7 

13 11 0 0 

9 10 0 0 



1-20% Black 


55 


55 


62 


59 


22 


25 


25 


26 


10 


7 


9 


9 


21-48% Black 


60 


54 


59 


62 


24 


25 


23 


26 


7 


11 


11 


8 


51-98% Black 


62 


58 


58 


53 


19 


26 


31 


29 


11 


9 


8 


10 







N’s 

Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


907 


943 


0 


0 


519 


651 


431 


592 


0 


0 


733 


1041 


0 


0 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 


185 


533 


1017 


1171 


520 


660 


299 


229 



3 









Table 1-10 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



Southern 
all White 

Other 

to all White 
OO 

Southern 
all Black 

Other 
all Black 



1-20% Black 



21-48% Black 
51-98% Black 



Number of Older Sisters 



NONE 



ONE 



TWO 



N’s 



Black White 



Black White 



Black White Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


CSP 

A 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


66 


65 


0 


0 


24 


24 


0 


0 


7 


7 


0 


0 


907 


943 


0 


0 


67 


66 


0 


0 


21 


24 


0 


0 


8 


7 


0 


0 


519 


651 


54 


46 


0 

* 


0 


24 


28 


0 


0 


11 


13 


0 


0 


431 


592 


0 


0 


58 


60 


0 


0 


24 


24 


0 


0 


10 


8 


0 


0 


733 


1041 


0 


0 


59 


55 


61 


62 


22. 


27 


2? 


25 


7 


9 


7 


8 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 


63 


57 


62 


64 


25 


25 


25 


23 


5 


10 


8 


8 


185 


533 


1017 


1171 


61 


61 


62 


61 


23 


22 


26 


26 


3 


S 


7 


9 


520 


660 


299 


229 
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Table 1-11 



Number of Younger Brothers 



TO 

CfiP 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



NONE 

Black White 



ONE 

Black White 



TWO 

Black 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


58 


58 


0 


0 


30 


28 


0 


0 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


50 


55 


0 


0 


32 


28 


0 


0 


Southern 


all Black 


42 


42 


0 


0 


29 


27 


0 


0 


16 


16 


Other 


all Black 


43 


38 


0 


0 


25 


28 


0 


0 


15 


19 


1-20% Black 


33 


40 


54 


53 


34 


23 


26 


30 


12 


21 


21-48% Black 


44 


41 


55 


56 


24 


28 


27 


28 


15 


16 


51-98% Black 


46 


40 


61 


62 


23 


30 


23 


27 


17 


18 
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White 


Black 


White 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


8 


10 


0 


0 


907 


943 


11 


12 


0 


0 


519 


651 


0 


0 


431 


592 


0 


0 


0 


0 


733 1041 


0 


0 


12 


12 


134 


150" 


2642 


2698 


11 


11 


185 


533 


1017 


ll/i. 


11 


7 


520 


660 


299 


229 



Table 1-12 



Number of Younger Sisters 



Racial 

Composition 





of Schools 




NONE 






ONE 








TWO 






N* 


8 










Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 




Black 


White 






M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


to 

u 


all White 


0 


0 


61 


60 


0 


0 


26 


26 


0 


0 


9 


10 


0 


0 


907 


943 


+ _ 


Other 


































CO 

q 


all White 


0 


0 


56 


57 


0 


0 


32 


29 


0 


0 


9 


10 


0 


0 


519 


641 




Southern 
all Black 


47 


40 


0 

* 


0 


25 


27 


0 


0 


13 


18 


0 


0 


431 


592 


0 


0 




Other 
all Black 


43 


39 


0 


0 


24 


28 


0 


0 


17 


16 


0 


0 


733 


1041 


0 


0 




1-20% Black 


32 


38 


54 


54 


29 


25 


29 


28 


18 


21 


12 


12 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 




21-48% Black 


42 


40 


58 


59 


30 


29 


26 


27 


12 


15 


10 


9 


185 


533 


1017 


1171 




51-98% Black 


43 


44 


62 


66 


28 


28 


23 


21 


16 


15 


8 


8 


520 


660 


299 


229 




largest percentage for each group of students. As a group, the 
students are more likely to indicate no older brothers and sisters 
than no younger brothers and sisters. White students are more 
likely than black students to have no older or younger brothers and 
sisters. The greatest difference in these percentages is evidenced 
when the segregated schools are compared. The percentages of white 
students in all white schools who have no younger or older brothers 
or sisters are significantly larger than are those in the all black 
schools. 

A similar pattern appears in the interracial schools with respect 
to younger brothers and sisters. Here, the white percentages (having 
no younger brothers and sisters) are considerably larger than those 
of the black students. With respect to having no older brothers and 
sisters, however, a different pattern is shown. Here, the black and 
white percentages all range above 50% and are close to one another 
,(by schools); several are the same for both black and white students. 
Therefore, black students are more likely to have younger rather than 
older brothers and sisters. The same holds for the white students, 
though more black than white students can be so described. 

Looking across the tables from one older or younger brother or 
sister to more than one it can be seen that after one the percentages 
of both the black and white students decrease. However, the white 
percentages decrease more sharply than do those of the black students. 
This is especially evident in the all white schools. Therefore, 
black students tend to come from larger families than do white students. 
Significantly, more black students than white ones come from very 
large families — five or more children (not shown in tables). 

When the proportion of black students attending interracial 
schools increases* the percentages of black students having no older 
brothers and sisters increase somewhat, while the percentages of 
white students in these schools with no older brothers and sisters 
show slight decreases with respect to brothers and little to no 
change with respect to sisters. The percentages of black and white 
students having no younger brothers or sisters increase somewhat 
as these schools become more black. t 

The students were asked to indicate when they entered the schools 
in which they were currently enrolled. Table 1-13 shows the per- 
centages of each group of students who entered high school during 
their freshman, sophomore, or junior year. Percentages of each 
group of students who entered their current school during their 
senior year are not given as these percentages were consistently 
low for all respondents. The majority of each group of students 
began attending their present schools during their freshman or 
sophomore 'year. 

The data appearing in Table 1-13 in the junior year column in- 
dicate the mobility of responding students. That is, the percentages 
in this column tend to indicate students who have moved, changed 
schools during their high school years , whereas the freshman and 
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Table 1-13 



Year Entered Current School 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



Southern 
all White 

££ Other 
pj a.l 1 White 

Southern 
all Black 

Other 
all Black 



1-20% Black 
21-48% Black 
51-98% Black 



FRESHMAN 
Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


13 


14 


0 


0 


72 


74 


28 


24 


0 


0 


37 


30 


0 


0 


25 


30 


29 


31 


53 


49 


58 


49 


26 


24 


37 


26 



SOPHOMORE 
Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


76 


78 


0 


0 


17 


16 


64 


70 


0 


0 


52 


59 


0 


0 


63 


63 


58 


58 


39 


41 


32 


43 


60 


69 


56 


66 




JUNIOR N’s 

Black White Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


6 


5 


0 


0 


891 


926 


0 


0 


7 


5 


0 


0 


503 


639 


2 


4 


0 


0 


420 


578 


0 


0 


7 


7 


0 


0 


700 


992 


0 


0 


7 


5 


5 


4 


129 


145 


2599 


2660 


4 


6 


5 


5 


182 


522 


577 


1152 


9 


4 


3 


6 


501 


646 


297 


226 



Table 1-14 



Have Attended School In Another City 

% 

Racial 

Composition 



of Schools 




BLACK 


WHITE 




Kale 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


36 


34 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


43 


39 


Southern 
all Black 


19 


19 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


* 

24 


26 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


28 


26 


24 


23 


21-48% Black 


21 


21 


23 


21 


51-98% Black 


27 


23 


19 


23 



ERLC 



N*s 

Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


891 


931 


0 


0 


503 


642 


405 


571 


0 


0 


686 


1004 


0 


0 


128 


143 


2586 


2669 


179 


513 


996 


243 


498 


644 


297 


226 
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sophomore columns are more directly Influenced by the type of school | 

system. Those students Indicating they entered their present schools i 

at the freshman year are attending four year high schools. Therefore, } 

the percentages in the sophomore column are affected by both above 

factors — mobility of students and type of school system. However, 

since school systems having three years of junior high school followed 

by three years of senior high school are quite common, it is probable 

that the high percentages in the sophsraore column are more likely 

to indicate normal entry into a three year high school rather than 

a change in schools after the freshman year. 

The percentages of students entering their present schools during 
their junior ar.d senior years are small for all the groups of students. 

Within each group of schools there are very small differences in the i 

percentages by both race and sex. Allowing for the small differences | 

in the percentages when they are viewed by race and sex, it does appear j 

tha 1 * males are somewhat more likely than females to enter their present j 

schools during their junior or senior year. The percentages of black I 

and white students are very similar with one exception. Seven percent j 

of the white females in the 1-20% black schools entered their schools I 

in their senior year as compared with 1% of the black females in these \ 

schools. As the interracial schools become more black, the percentages 
of students entering their schools in their junior cr senior year show j 

small changes. These changes, although small, are somewhat more likely 
to be downward. 

It would appear that the majority of each group of students has 
attended the school from which they will graduate for the entire high 
school period. This holds for both blade and white youth, regardless I 

of the racial composition of their current schools. ; 

With the exception of white students attending segregated schools, i 

the proportion of each group of students who have gone to school in 
another city is fairly small. An examination of Table 1-14 shows \ 

the largest percentages of students having attended a school in | 

| another city appear in both groups of all white schools. Within 1 

} each group of schools the percentages of males and females are quite | 

similar, although the males exceed the females in most cases. j 

I 

t 

Within the interracial schools the percentages of black and ; 

I white youth, same race and group of schools, are very close to one j 

; another. The largest difference, by race, occurs in the 51-98% black j 

schools where black males show 27% as compared with 19% for white males. j 

’ As thece schools become more black, all of the percentages of students 1 

' who have attended school in another city show small decreases. However, i 

the white females decrease slightly in the 21**48% b.'ack schools as ; 

compared with the 1-20% black schools only to return to the 1-20% 
black schools 1 level in the 51-98% black schools. 

It would appear, then, that as a group the studerts attending 
! white segregated schools are more mobile. It should be noted that j 

j the questionnaire item specified attendance at a school in another ; 

1 city, not just another school elsewhere. It is possible that some 
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of the respondents could have attended another school in a suburban, 
small town, or rural area. Therefore, the low percentages, especially 
for the black students, are perhaps deceptive. While few of them 
have moved from one city to another during their school years, they 
could have made a rural to urban move which cannot be shown here. 

The data presented in this chapter indicate two distinct patterns 
with regard to black and white high school seniors. First, no matter 
the racial composition of the high schools, blacks are more likely 
than whites to come from homes: where the father is absent; where 

the mother is employed; where the father if present is either un- 
employed or holding a lower status occupation; where the mother is 
working in a service occupation; and where the parents are less 
likely to have completed high school. 

Second, the racial composition of the school appears, with very 
few exceptions, to show little difference in the background character- 
istics of black students. In other words, regardless of racial com- 
position or school location, the background picture remains pretty 
much the same. Such does not seem to be the case with white students. 

For example, the largest percentage of white students not living 
with both parents is found in schools which are 51-98% black. Similarly, 
educational achievement level of the father decreases as the number of 
blacks in the school increases. Full-time employment of fathers is also 
lowest for those white students in predominately black schools. 

Such a pattern is not difficult to explain once we recall the over- 
all pattern of student mobility in our society. Generally, the pattern 
has been for blacks to move into areas which were originally all white. 
When blacks move into an area there is the beginning of an out-migration 
on the part of whites. Those most likely to move are those who have 
the resources and the opportunity. Those most likely to remain, 
especially as ar ^rea becomes predominately black, are those who either 
have no children r those who do not have the resources required for 
mobility to anot.n. c neighborhood or community. Our data would certainly 
suggest that the remaining white minority represents those who are at 
the bottom of the socio-economic ladder. 
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School Experience - Academic 



Several items in the questionnaire provided data with respect to 
the school experience of the respondents. A discussion of data con- 
cerned with the type of curriculum responding youth have pursued during 
their high school years and their grade point averages will be followed 
by an analysis of data pertaining to particular aspects of the school 
experience. These include the students' perceptions of their teachers, 
the education they received, features of the school, and factors 
dealing with the school experience that these youth see as of value for 
the future. 



Table 2-1 shows the percentages of the survey sample euro] led in 
each curriculum by race. The percentages are spread over three curricula: 
commercial, general, and college preparatory with smaller oercentages 
shown for vocational and others. The largest percentage of both black 
and white students are taking college preparatory course programs: 42% 

of the white students and 37% of the black students. The next largest 
percentage of the students, both black and white, are enrolled in 
commercial programs with the black percentage being larger than the 
white one. The percentages of the black and white students enrolled 
in vocational, general, and other programs are similar with more white 
students than black students taking general courses and more black 
students than white students taking vocational courses. The greater 
proportion in college preparatory programs would be expected given 
the selective nature of our sample — they are all high school seniors. 



Tables 2-2 and 2-3 show the percentages of students in each of 
the groups of schools (by racial composition) enrolled in the five 
types of academic programs by race and sex. As was noted earlier, 
when the responses to this question are viewed only by race, the 
largest percentages of both races are enrolled in college preparatory 
programs. Here, too, the college preparatory program shows high 
percentages in close to half of the groups of schools. In the seg- 
regated schools the largest percentages of both males and females 
are in college preparatory courses. The percentages in the all white 
schools exceed those in the all black schools with one exception, 
this being that the females * percentages in the other all black schools 
are larger than those of the white females in the other all white 
schools. 



The percentages of the college preparatory males in all but one 
group of schools are larger than those of the college preparatory 
females. In the southern all black schools the percentage of the 
females who are taking college preparatory programs exceeds that of 
the males "by 5% . 



The percentages of the males, both races, who are in college 
preparatory programs are larger than those of the females in all 
three groups of interracial schools. The percentages of white students 
in college preparatory programs are larger than those of black students 
in these schools except in the 51-98% black schools where the black 
females' percentage exceeds that of the white females by 2%. 
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Vocational 

Commercial 

General 

College Preparatory 
Other 
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Table 2-1 

Academic Programs by Race 



BLACK 

% 

10 

28 

21 

37 



WHITE 

% 

9 

24 

22 

42 



4 3 

\) 

100 100 

4831 N- 10941 







Table 2-2 



Academic Programs 



CO 

00 



Racial 
Composition 
Of Schools 



GENERAL 

Black White 



COLLEGE PREP 



Black 



White 



N's 



Black 



White 





H 


F 


H 


F 


H 


F 


H 


F 


H 


P 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


X 


% 


X 


X 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


X 


all White 


0 


0 


25 


19 


0 


0 


56 


43 


0 


0 


896 


928 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


20 


17 


.0 


0 


55 


34 


0 


0 


516 


642 


Southern 
all Black 


23 


23 


0 


0 


46 


41 


0 


0 


415 


575 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


30 


16 


0 


0 


44 


39 


0 


0 


697 


1001 


0 


0 



1-20% Black 


36 


27 


29 


24 


32 


28 


47 


36 


131 


147 


2610 


2659 


21-48% Black 


22 


19 


17 


11 


35 


30 


44 


37 


183 


519 


1005 


1161 


51-98% Black 


29 


10 


33 


8 


35 


35 


35 


33 


510 


652 


297 


227 
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Table 2-3 



Academic Programs (Cont'd) 



Racial 
Compos it ion 

of Schools VOCATIONAL COMMERCIAL N f s 









Black 


White 




Black 


White 


Black 


White 


1 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 




Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


K % % 


LO 


all White 


0 


0 


10 


5 


0 


0 


6 


32 


0 


0 


896 928 


CO 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


14 


2 


0 


0 


10 


44 


0 


0 


516 642 




Southern 
all Black 


23 


15 


0 


0 


13 


18 


0 


0 


415 


575 


0 ' 0 




Other 
all Black 


14 


4 


0 


0 


10 


38 


0 


0 


697 


1001 


0 0 




l~20Ji Black 


18 


4 


14 


4 


8 


37 


7 


34 


131 


147 


2610 2659 




21-48% Black 


18 


8 


21 


4 


21 


39 


13 


41 


183 


519 


1005 1161 




51-98% Black 


6 


2 


10 


1 


27 


49 


19 


55 


510 


652 


297 227 
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The percentages of the black students in the interracial schools, 
males and females enrolled in college preparatory programs, show a 
slight increase as these schools become more black. Among the white 
students, however, the pattern is less clear. When the percentages 
for white males and females in the 1-20% black schools are compared 
with those in the 51-98% black schools, it can be seen that the 
percentages decrease. However, the white females show a slight in- 
crease in the 21-48% black schools over the 1-20% black schools. 

In the all white schools the next highest percentage (after college 
preparatory) reported by the females appears in the commercial program, 
and for the males this second highest percentage appears in the general 
program. In the southern all black schools the males have their 
second highest percentage in both general and vocational programs. It 
should be noted that 23% of the males in the southern all black schools 
indicated they are in vocational programs, and this is the largest per- 
centage of students in this type of program. The black females in the 
all black schools have their next highest percentages of students 
enrolled in commercial programs (other all black schools) and in general 
programs (southern all black schools). 

It should be noted that none of the groups of students within 
any of the schools 1 groups show highest or next highest percentages 
in vocational courses. The percentages of the males enrolled in 
vocational programs are larger than those of the females in all of 
the school groups. This situation is to be expected, since most 
programs described as vocational (with the exception of some home 
economics programs) are usually geared to training for male occupations, 
i.e., auto mechanics, metal work. 

The percentages of male students enrolled in general programs 
exceed those of the females in each group of schools and for both 
races with the exception of the southern all white schools. Here, 
both males and females have 23% of their number enrolled in general 
programs. The percentages of black males in the 1-20% black and the 
21-48% black schools are larger than those of the white males in these 
schools, while the pattern is reversed in 51-98% black schools. The 
black females 1 percentages enrolled in genesal programs are somewhat 
larger than those of the white females in each group of interracial 
schools. 

As the interracial schools become more black, the percentages of 
the black males and females in general programs decrease with the black 
females showing a sharp drop from 27% to 10%. White females also show 
a significant decrease; 24% of the white females attending 1-20% black 
schools were enrolled in general programs, wheraas in the 51-98% black 
schools 8% of the white females were taking similar programs. The 
pattern is much less clear among the r-rhite mal.^ attending interracial 
schools. Twenty-nine percent of the white males are enrolled in 
general programs in the 1-20% black schools. This percentage drops 
to 17% in the 21-48% black schools and then increases to 33% in the 
51-98% black schools. 
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Table 2-4 



Grade Point Averages by Race 



A 



B 



C 



£•» 



LESS THAN C 



BLACK 

% 

4 

36 

54 

6 _ 

100 

N* * 4883 



WHITE 

% 

14 

41 

39 

6 __ 

100 

N* 10971 
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Those participating students, who were in programs other than 
those described in the questionnaire, marked "other" to indicate their 
academic programs. The percentages of students so indicating their 
programs are low. The largest , is 6%. There is no clear cut pattern 
concerning the sex of the students is these programs, in the seg- 
regated schools the black males exceed the white males, but the 
differences between the percentages is very small. The females show 
a similar pattern. 

There appears to be no clear cut pattern concerning the race of 
the students in relation to the "other" programs in the mixed race 
schools. The black percentages are larger than the white ones within 
the 1-20% black schools with the reverse of this pattern occurring 
in the 21-48% black schools. A different pattern appears in the 
51-98% black schools where slightly more black females are in programs 
described as "other" than are the black males or white students. 

As the interracial schools become more black, only black students 
show a consistent pattern; the males 1 percentages decrease, and the 
females 1 increase with both changes being small. The white students 
in these schools show an increase in their percentages in the 21-48% 
black schools when these are compared with the percentages in the 
1-20% black schools and then drop back to the 2-3% level in the 51-98% 
black schools. 

Table 2-4 shows the breakdown of the responses to the question, 
"What is your current grade point average?" by race only. Ninety 
percent of the black students have grade point averages in the B-C 
range with the largest percentage (or over 50%) of the blacks being 
in the C column. White students show 80% of their number in the 
B-C range, but here it is almost an even split between the B and C 
averages. The percentage of white students who have grade point 
averages of A is more than three times greater than that of the black 
students. It is interesting to note that both the black and white 
students show 6% of their number with grade point averages below c. 

Table 2-5 shows the breakdown of the responses to the grade 
point question by race, sex, and racial composition of the respondents 1 
schools. Females, both black and white, have larger percentages with 
A and B grade point averages than do males. This holds within each 
group of schools. Of those students indicating A grade point averages, 
white males and females show larger differences than do blacks with 
the exception of the other all white schools. Here, although females 1 
percentages exceed those of the males, the difference in these per- 
centages is only 2% as compared with a difference of 4% in the 
southern all white schools. Black males and females show small 
differences in their percentages except in the other all black schools 
where 20% more females than males have A grade point averages. 

The percentages of the white males and females who have A grade 
point averages exceed those of the black males and females in most 
cases, but, interestingly, black females 1 percentage in the other all 
black schools is much larger than all the other black percentages. 

This particular percentage is more similar to the white females 1 
percentages than to any of the black percentages. 









Table 2-5 

Grade Point Averages 



>£» 

1W 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



Black White 



B 



Black White 



Black White 



N*s 

Black White 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




% 


% 




all White 


0 


0 


10 


19 


0 


0 


31 


45 


0 


0 


47 


32 


0 


0 


900 


934 




Other 
all White 


0 


0 


8 


20 


0 


0 


39 


45 


0 


0 


44 


32 


0 


0 


516 


644 




Southern 
all Black 


3 


8 


0 


0 


32 


41 


0 


0 


58 


49 


0 


0 


426 


590 


0 


0 




Other 








V 




























all Black 


'2 


5 


0 


0 


31 


43 


0 


0 


57 


46 


0 


0 


702 


1007 


0 


0 




1-20% Black 


3 


4 


11 


17 


33 


38 


35 


48 


50 


51 


46 


32 


133 


147 


2621 


2670 


• 


21-48% Black 


4 


6 


9 


20 


31 


36 


35 


43 


56 


55 


49 


34 


183 


527 


1002 


1161 




51-98% Black 


1 


5 


3 


14 


27 


39 


33 


53 


63 


53 


57 


29 


512 


655 


297 


226 
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In the racially nixed schools only the white males show a clear 
pattern of decrease in their percentages, whereas the blacks, males 
and females, and the white females show slight increases in the 21-48% 
black schools over the 1-20% black schools. The percentages of the 
females, both black and white, who have grade point averages of B 
exceed those of the respective males in each group of schools. 

Within the groups of interracial schools, the percentages of 
the white males and females who have B grade point averages are larger 
than those of the black students with only one exception. The males 
in the southern all black schools have a percentage slightly larger 
than the white males in the southern all white schools. 

As the racially mixed schools become more black, the percentages 
of black males who have B grade point averages show a consistent de- 
crease from 33% in the 1-20% black schools to 27% in the 51-98% 
black schools. The remaining students do not show clear increase 
or decrease patterns. However, the changes in the percentages in 
the 51-98% black schools when compared with those in the 1-20% 
black schools are small. 

The largest proportion of each group of males indicated they 
have grade point averages of C. The percentages of both the black 
males and females who have C grade point averages are larger than those 
of the respective white students within each group of schools. In each 
case, also, males, both races, have larger percentages of their members 
with C grade point averages than do the same race f ema les within each 
group of schools. Within the groups of interracial schools the black 
males' percentages are similar to those of the white males and to those 
of the black females; all three of these are significantly larger than 
the percentages of the white females within the respective groups of 
schools. 

As the racially mixed schools become less white, the percentages 
of the black and white males who have C grade point averages show 
a consistent increase. The black females also show an increase in 
their percentages of C averages, but here the increase from the 
1-20% black schools to the 21-48% black schools is greater than from 
the 1-20% black schools to the 51-98% black schools. The white females 
have a different pattern. Their percentages of C averages show an 
increase in the 21-48% black schools over the 1-20% black schools; 
then, in the 51-93% black schools the percentage drops below that 
in the 1-20% black schools. It should be noted that this particular 
group of white females had 53% of their number indicating B grade point 
averages. 

The percentages of each group of participating students who 
indicate their grade point averages are less than C are fairly low. 

The males' percentages, both races, are larger than are those of the 
respective females within each group of schools. The largest difference 
between the males' and females' percentages occur in segregated schools. 
In the southern all white schools four times more males than females 
have below C grade point averages, and in the other all black schools, 
five times more males than females have similar grade point averages. 



* 



37 



44 



Within the interracial schools the percentages of black males 
who have grade point averages below C are larger than are those 
of the white males, although the differences are small. The females 
in these schools show percentages that are smaller than chose of the 
males, but the pattern is unlike that of the males. Black females' 
percentages are somewhat larger than those of the females in the 
1-20% black scnools, but in the 21-48% black schools both black and 
white females have 3% of their number having less than C averages. 
However, in the 51-98% black schools the white females' percentages 
are larger than those of the black females. As these schools increase 
their proportion of black students, the black males, females, and 
white males shew a consistent decrease in their percentages of ? ’S 
than C averages, whereas the white females decrease to in the 
21-48% black schools from 4% in the 1-20% black schools. The per- 
centage then returns to 4% in the 51-98% black schools. 

Looking for a moment at the grade point averages indicated by 
the largest percentage of a particular group of students, these high 
percentages appear in either the A or B columns of Table 2-5. The 
largest percentages of all of the males have C grade point averages. 
This holds for both black and white males in each group of schools. 
Among the females, all of the white females in all of the schools 
have the largest percentages of their numbers with B grade point 
averages. The black females present a somewhat different picture 
from the white females. They have the highest percentages of their 
nuobers indicating their grade point averages to be C as do all of 
the males. The exception here is black females in the other all black 
schools whose largest percentage have B grade point averages. 

It would appear then that white females are more likely to have 
higher grade point averages (B's) regardless of the racial composition 
of their schools. It is interesting to note that the largest B grade 
point percentage appears for white females in the 51-98% black schools. 

Youth participating in the study were asked to indicate the 
subjects they liked best in school (Tables 2-6, 2-7). Here, the sex 
differences are interesting. Females, both race®, indicate their 
best liked subject is English or business, and, in several instances, 
both English and business are the best liked subjects. Among males, 
science, social science, physical education, and shop are most often 
cited as best liked subjects. Only white males showed the largest 
percentage (in a particular group of schools) as preferring science 
over the other subjects. Social science and physical education were 
cited as best liked subjects by the largest percentage of only black 
males. Shop was cited as a best liked subject by the largest per- 
centage of both black males and white males within two groupsof 

racially mixed schools. 

* 

Science courses were cited as best liked subjects by close to 
one-third of all the males. The exception here appears in the 
southern all black schools where only 21% of the males indicated 
science as a best liked subject. It should be noted that 35% of 
these males cited physical education as their best liked subject. 

In the interracial schools the percentages of both the black males 



Table 2-6 



Best Liked Subjects 



u> 

VO 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



CJ 



SCIENCE 
Black White 



MATH 

Black White 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


all White 


0 


0 


36 


19 


0 


0 


27 


14 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


32 


15 


0 


0 


25 


13 


Southern 


all Black 


21 


15 


0 


0 


24 


19 


0 


0 


Other 


all Black 


31 


16 


0 


0 


27 


16 


0 


0 



1-20% Black 


31 


18 


33 


19 


27 


16 


32 


17 


21-48% Black 


30 


17 


32 


19 


23 


13 


28 


15 


51-98% Black 


25 


15 


26 


19 


27 


16 


27 


18 
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SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 

Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


32 


24 


0 


0 


29 


17 


25 


19 


0 


0 


34 


25 


0 


0 


33 


21 


31 


23 


32 


25 


29 


21 


31 


21 


28 


20 



N f s 

Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


K % 


% 


% 


% 


0 


0 


902 


937 


0 


0 


518 


646 


429 


591 


0 


0 


708 


1021 


0 


0 


131 


149 


2617 


2667 


183 


528 


1005 


1159 


515 


652 


298 


228 
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Table 2-7 

Best Liked Subjects (Cont'd) 



ENGLISH 
Black White 



SHOP 

Black White 



PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 



Black 



White 



N's 

Black White 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




Southern 


% 


% 


X 


X 


% 


% 


X 


X 


% 


% 


% 


% 


K % 


% 


% 


% 




all White 


-0. 


0 


18 


42 


0 


0 


19 


5 


0 


0 


25 


19 


0 


0 


902 


937 




Other 
all White 


0 


0 


16 


39 


0 


0 


27 


4 


0 


0 


24 


13 


0 


0 


518 


646 




Southern 
all Black 


26 


41 


0 


0 


27 


10 


0 


0 


22 


23 


0 


0 


429 


591 


0 


0 




Other 








V 




























all Black 


26 


42 


0 


0 


28 


2 


0 


0 


28 


24 


0 


0 


708 


1021 


0 


0 




1-20% Black 


21 


37 


17 


37 


27 


7 


29 


3 


28 


26 


28 


17 


131 


149 


2617 


2667 


9 


21-48% Black 


24 


41 


18 


40 


32 


7 


36 


3 


31 


.30 


28 


18 


183 


528 


1005 


1159 


i 


51-98% Black 


25 


42 


13 


36 


19 


3 


37 


0 


35 


36 


23 


14 


515 


652 


298 


228 
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and the white males whose best liked subject is science decrease 
as the proportion of black students increases. 

Close to one-third of the black males in three groups of schools, 
other all black, 1-20% black, and 21-48% bla;k, indicated their best 
liked subject to be in the social sciences. The two remaining groups 
of black males have over one-third of their number citing physical 
education as their best liked subject. As was noted earlier, none 
of the female groups had the largest proportion of their group choosing 
social sciences as their best liked subject, and it is interesting to 
note that within each group of schools for both races the percentages 
of males whose favorite subject is one of the social sciences are 
always larger than those of the females In the same school group. 

In the interracial schools the black males* percentages exceed those 
of both the black and white females. This also holds for the white 
males. As the proportion of black students increases in the inter- 
racial schools, the percentages of the males, black and white, decrease 
somewhat: 2% in the case of black males, 3% for white males. 

Physical education courses were the best liked courses of more 
black than white youth. With one exception the males who chose 
physical education as their best liked subject exceed the respective 
females. However, the percentages of black males and females are more 
nearly alike than are those of the white males and females. As the 
interracial schools become more black, the percentages of the black 
students increase: males by 7%, females by 10%. 

Physical education courses were not chosen by the largest per- 
centage of any of the jhite groups of students. The visibility of 
blacks who have "made it big" in sports may well influence the popu- 
larity of physical education among blacks. There is also evidence 
to support the observation that as schools become more black emphasis 
on the more academic subjects declines. 

Shop courses appear to be more popular with white males than with 
black ones, especially in the interracial schools. As these schools 
become more black, the percentage of the black males increases in 
the 21-48% black schools over the 1-20% bladk schools, but then drops 
off to 19% in the 51-98% black schools or below the 1-20% black school 
percentage. The white males, however, show an increase as their 
schools become more black. 

The females, both races, have their high percentages in only two 
subject areas — English and business. English courses generally are 
well liked by girls, since they usually do well is such courses. Busi- 
ness courses would seem to appeal to girls, since many of them are 
preparing, for jobs requiring these skills. Many girls who plan on 
college view office skills as a type of insurance should they not go 
to college or otherwise not realize their educational goals. 

Several groups of female students have a fairly even split be- 
tween English and business courses. The percentages of the black and 
white females who favor English courses show small differences, although 
the black percentages are a bit larger than the white ones. As the 
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Table 2-8 

Evaluation of High School Education 



EXCELLENT 
Black White 



GOOD 

Black White 



FAIR 

Black White 



N f s 

Black White 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


X 


X 


X 


X 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% K 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


29 


35 


0 


0 


59 


58 


0 


0 


11 


** 

/ 


0 


0 


888 


933 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


16 


19 


0 


0 


57 


65 


0 


0 


23 


16 


0 


0 


503 


642 



all Black 


13 


13 


0 


0 


66 


71 


0 


0 


20 


16 


0 


0 


416 


584 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


12 


13 


0 


0 


66 


68 


0 


0 


19 


18 


0 


0 


695 


1008 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


13 


12 


18 


19 


67 


72 


62 


67 


18 


15 


17 


13 


131 


145 


2603 


2674 


21-48% Black 


12 


11 


15 


13 


70 


69 


58 


65 


16 


20 


24 


20 


181 


513 


1005 


1161 


51-98% Black 


13 


14 


13 


13 


63 


68 


58 


64 


23 


17 


24 


21 


503 


647 


295 


228 
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proportion of black students increases in the interracial schools, 
the percentage of black females who favor English courses increases 
by 6%. The white females show an irregular pattern, increasing in 
the 21-48% black schools and then dropping off below the 1-20% black 
schools in the 51-98% black schools. 

Table 2-8 shows the percentages of each group of students who 
rate their high school education as to whether it is ’’excellent," 
"good," or "fair." The majority of all the students rate their edu- 
cation as good. The percentages so rating their educations are well 
over half of each group of-students. These percentages are quite 
similar to one another within each group of schools when they are 
examined by race or sex. 

In the interracial schools, the percentages of the females in- 
dicating their education has been good are larger than the males’ per- 
centages with one exception. This is in the 21-48% black schools where 
the black males' percentage exceeds those of the same sex white students 
As the proportion of black students in these schools increases, the 
percentages of the black females, white males, and white females who 
rate their educations as good decrease slightly. 

Concerning the ratings "fair" and "poor," males are more likely 
than females to so rate their high school educations. Few students 
choose the term "poor" to describe their high school education. 

Five percent of white males in the 51-98% black schools did so, and 
this was the largest percentage. As was noted earlier, f ema les 
rated their high school education "good" to a greater extent than 
did males. This is quite possibly due, in part, to the fact that 
these girls report that they are doing better than boys in their 
high school studies. Table 2-5 shows much larger proportions of 
girls having A and 8 grade point averages than do boys. It could be 
that since the girls achieve higher grades they perceive of their 
education as being better than do the boys who are not doing as well 
in achieving grades. They are more likely to perceive the education 
as being less than good, since it appears to be operating against them. 

With the exception of southern all white schools, the percentages 
of the students, both races, who rate their high school educations as 
"excellent" are between 11% and 19%. The percentages of the males 
and females are similar to one another within each group of schools. 

In the interracial schools the percentages of white students who rate 
their high school education as excellent are slightly larger than 
those of the black students; however, the differences are small. As 
these schools become more black, the percentages of the white students 
decrease. The black percentages show less change with the black 
females showing a 2% increase. 

A multiple choice question dealing with best liked features of 
the school is shown in Tables 2-9 and 2-10. The queried students 
indicate their friends and their teachers are what they like best 
about their schools with friends being the best liked of the two. 

The percentages of the students citing friends as best liked run from 
60% to 87%. Girls tend to consider friends the best liked feature 
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Table 2-9 

Best Liked Features of School 



a\ 

h 1 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



Southern 



TEACHERS 
Black White 



M 

X 



F 

% 



M F 
% % 



CURRICULUM 
Black White 



M 

% 



F 

% 



M 

% 



FRIENDS 

Black White 

M F M F 
XX XX 



N's 

Black White 



M F 

% ^ X 



M F 

X X 



all White 


0 


0 


55 


58 


0 


0 


40 


46 


0 


0 


81 


87 


0 


0 


865 


909 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


53 


56 


0 


0 


31 


34 


0 


0 


75 


80 


0 


0 


428 


516 


Southern 
all Black 


58 


53 


0 


C 


45 


52 


0 


0 


63 


68 


0 


0 


404 


578 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


56 


57 


0 


w 

0 


36 


46 


0 


0 


68 


67 


0 


0 


494 


800 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


44 


49 


50 


54 


27 


37 


33 


40 


58 


71 


77 


81 


117 


137 


2427 


2560 


21-48% Black 


53 


53 


52 


51 


43 


46 


42 


44 


60 


63 


72 


77 


161 


470 


953 


1123 


51-98% Black 


51 


53 


53 


57 


35 


48 


33 


38 


63 


64 


60 


71 


445 


608 


285 


221 
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Table 2-10 



Best Liked Features of School (Cont f d) 

Racial 

Composition 





of Schools 


RACIAL 


COMPOSITION 




SCHOOL 


SPIRIT 




ACTIVITIES 




N's 










Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 






M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Cl 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


to 


all White 


0 


0 


13 


8 


0 


0 


44 


45 


0 


0 


41 


50 


0 


0 


865 


909 




Other 
all White 


0 


0 


10 


7 


0 


0 


17 


14 


0 


0 


36 


34 


0 


0 


428 


516 



Southern 



all Black 
Other 


3 


4 


0 


0 


41 


38 


0 


0 


53 


44 


0 


0 


404 


578 


0 


0 


all Black 


9 


10 


0 


0 


45 


39 


0 


0 


46 


42 


0 


0 


494 


800 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


38 


45 


14 


14 


29 


42 


36 


41 


43 


42 


40 


42 


117 


137 


2427 


2560 


21-48% Black 


43 


38 


15 


16 


33 


34 


18 


20 


43 


41 


30 


33 


161 


470 


953 


1123 


51-98% Black 


31 


34 


9 


8 


40 


47 


18 


17 


45 


42 


27 


23 


445 


608 


285 


221 
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of their schools more often than boys; however, while the girls* 
percentages exceed those of the boys, the differences are not large. 

In general, white students are more likely to consider their 
friends the feature of their schools that they like best than are 
black students. In the interracial schools the white percentages 
exceed the black ones in all but the 51-98% black schools where 63% 
of the black males as opposed to 60% of the white males consider their 
friends to be their best liked feature in their schools. As the pro- 
portion of black students in the interracial schools increases, the 
percentages of the white students indicating friends as an important 
variable decrease. The black students present a less clear pattern. 

The teachers in their schools were also selected as a best liked 
feature of the schools by sizeable percentages of the participating 
youth. The percentages here range from 44% to 58%. The four groups 
of segregated (one race) schools show percentages over 50%. Generally, 
females are more likely to consider their teachers as a best liked 
feature of their schools, but in each case the differences in the 
male and female percentages are small. The percentages of black 
and white students within each group of interracial schools show very 
small differences. With one exception the white students show some- 
what larger percentages of their numbers citing their teachers as a 
best liked feature of their schools. As the proportion of black 
students in the interracial schools increases, only black females 
and white males show consistent increase patterns. 

As would be expected, school activities are considered by some 
of the students to be the best liked feature of their schools. With 
one exception the percentages of the males and females are similar. 

As the interracial schools become more black, the females, both races, 
show a decline in their percentages, whereas the black males show an 
increase. The white males drop 10% in the 21-48% black schools and 
then increase by 10% over these schools in the 51*98% black schools. 

Concerning the remaining characteristics of the schools given in 
the questionnaire, none of the groups of students showed half of 
their number citing racial composition, facilities, school spirit, 
or the counselors as a best liked aspect of*their schools. The per- 
centages of students indicating they don*t like anything about their 
schools are very low. The largest percentage here is 10% for the 
white males in the 51-98% black schools. 

It is interesting to note that the percentages of students in- 
dicating their counselors are the best liked feature in their schools 
are so far below the percentages so citing their teachers. It is 
probable that these students see their counselors only on rare occasions, 
and these. occasions are unpleasant, i.e., the meeting is to discuss 
failing grades or an infraction of the school rules. 

Respondents were also given a multiple choice question dealing 
with the characteristics of their school they least liked. Ex- 
amination of Tables 2-11 and 2-12 shows none of the school features 
are disliked enough to generate a single focal point for disfavor. 
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Table 2-11 



Least Liked Features of School 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



NO DISLIKES 
Black White 



RACIAL COMPOSITION 



Black 



White 



N f s 



Black 



White 



5 ** 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


^ % 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


34 


37 


0 


0 


5 


3 


0 


0 


834 


881 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


19 


18 


0 


0 


13 


14 


0 


0 


408 


505 


Southern 
all Black 


30 


25 


0 


0 


13 


12 


0 


0 


389 


567 


0 


0 


Other 


all Black 


27 


23 


0 


0 


21 


22 


0 


0 


459 


759 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


29 


29 


25 


30 


19 


21 


11 


8 


110 


129 


2313 


2476 


21-48% Black 


29 


25 


17 


17 


7 


6 


26 


22 


157 


441 


933 


1079 


51-98% Black 


34 


35 


18 


23 


6 


8 


37 


42 


420 


578 


280 


211 
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Table 2-12 



Least Liked Features of School (Coat'd) 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



Southern 
CM all White 
£11 

Other 

# all White 

Southern 
all Black 

Other 
all Black 



1-20% Black 
21-48% Black 
51-93% Black 



SCHOOL SPIRIT COUNSELORS H*s 





BlaCk 


White 


BlaCk 


White 


Black 


White 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% y 


. % % 


0 


0 


29 


32 


0 


0 


13 


13 


0 


0 


834 881 


0 


0 


47 


57 


0 


0 


15 


18 


0 


0 


408 505 


27 


31 

9 


0 


0 


11 


17 


0 


0 


389 


567 


0 0 


22 


29 


0 


0 


20 


24 


0 


0 


459 


759 


0 0 


35 


31 


27 


31 


15 


19 


23 


21 


110 


129 


2313 2476 


30 


32 


42 


47 


20 


23 


24 


23 


157 


441 


933 1079 


23 


20 


32 


35 


17 


23 


19 


26 


420 


578 


280 211 
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The percentages of students disliking things about their schools 
are spread rather thinly over all of the features given Including 
"no dislikes." Some of the larger percentages appear for the feature 
"school spirit. " 

Among white students, the females tend to Indicate that they 
dislike the school spirit in their schools more so than do the males 
In the respective student groups. This observation also holds for 
the all black schools. As the proportion of black students In the 
racially mixed schools Increases, the percentages of the black males 
and females who dislike the school spirit In these schools decreases. 
However, black females show a slight Increase In the 21-48% black 
schools over the 1-20% black schools before dropping off In the 51-98% 
black schools to a percentage well below that In the 1-20% black 
schools. The white males and females In these scnools show large 
percentage Increases in the 21-48% black schools over the 1-20% 

'black schools. However, while the percentages drop off In the 51-98% 
black schools, there Is still an Increase over those In the 1—20% 
black schools. Apparently, school spirit Is more often a cause of 
discontent among white students than black ones, and females more so 
than males. The largest percentage of students Indicating such dis- 
content appears among the females In the other all white schools . 

A major difference between blacks and whites Is found In the 
question of satisfaction with the racial composition of the school. 

Table 2-12 shows that as schools become more black there Is a marked 
Increase In the number of white students (male and female) who say 
they are dissatisfied with the racial composition of the school. 
Conversely, we find that blacks who show the most dissatisfaction 
with the racial composition of their school are those enrolled In 
schools where blacks are a distinct and small minority. 

Counselors are much more likely to be especially disliked by 
the students than are teachers. This Is, of course, "the other side 
of the coin In reference to the previously mentioned item concerning 
best liked features of the schools. Here, It will be recalled teachers 
were more likely to be cited as best liked than were counselors. 

The females, both races, In each group of schools are more likely 
than the males to cite counselors as objects of particular dislike. 

This Is especially true for black students, the white percentages 
generally being closer to one another. In the Interracial schools 
the females* percentages Increase as the proportion of black students 
Increases, whereas the males do not follow this pattern. 

The percentages of the students who Indicate they have no particular 
dislikes concerning their schools range from 17% to 37%. It Is Inter- 
esting to note that the largest percentages appear In the southern all 
white schools and among black students in the 51-98% black schools. 

While the percentages of students Indicating the racial composi- 
tion of their schools is among their dislikes are not large, the pattern 
of responses In the Interracial schools is of Interest. The larger 
percentages recorded for the students In these schools appear among 
those youth who constitute the minority race In each group of Interracial 
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Table 2-13 



Description of Teachers 



.CM 

'Tvl 



Racial 




WILLING TO 






Composition 




HELP 


HAVE 




of Schools 


FRIENDLY 


IN ACTIVITIES 


PETS 


N f s 




Black White 


Black White 


Black White 


Black White 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


78 


83 


0 


0 


58 


69 


0 


0 


15 


17 


0 


0 


870 


907 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


83 


83 


0 


0 


55 


60 


0 


0 


17 


17 


0 


0 


441 


524 



Southern 



all Black 


74 


70 


0 


0 


51 


47 


0 


0 


39 


54 


0 


0 


402 


580 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


77 


80 


0 


0 


51 


55 


0 


0 


23 


25 


0 


0 


525 


869 


0 


0 



1-20% Black 


74 


79 


82 


85 


49 


52 


52 


59 


29 


24 


19 


22 


120 


136 


2461 


2592 


21-48% Black 


81 


77 


8G 


80 


49 


49 


50 


55 


14 


32 


13 


16 


168 


478 


962 


1122 


51-98% Black 


75 


77 


74 


87 


47 


53 


48 


54 


14 


17 


13 


17 


461 


618 


291 


220 
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Table 2-14 

Description of Teachers (Cont'd) 



Cn 



CM 

00 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



Southern 



FAIR 

IN 

GRADING 



REALLY INTERESTED 
IN 

THEIR JOBS 



Black 



White 



Black 



M F M F 

% % % X 



M 

% 



F 

% 



M 

% 



White 

F 
% 



HAVE PERSONAL 
INTEREST 
IN STUDENTS 

Black White 



N*s 

Black White 



MFMF MFMF 

% X % X % % % % 



all White 


0 


0 


54 


57 


0 


0 


55 


60 


0 


0 


57 


64 


0 


0 


870 


907 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


52 


53 


0 


0 


48 


46 


0 


0 


48 


56 


0 


0 


441 


524 


Southern 
all Black 


37 


36 


0 


0 


43 


38 


0 


0 


51 


47 


0 


0 


402 


580 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


44 


47 


0 


0 


45 


45 


0 


0 


50 


55 


0 


0 


525 


869 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


45 


52 


52 


51 


42 


46 


44 


45 


48 


48 


46 


53 


120 


136 


2461 


2592 


21-48% Black 


52 


45 


53 


53 


51 


45 


46 


44 


43 


51 


48 


52 


168 


478 


962 


1122 


51-98% Black 


45 


45 


53 


50 


43 


46 


38 


43 


47 


51 


44 


52 


461 


618 


291 


220 
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schools. The largest percentages appear for white youth attending 
51-98% black schools. In like manner, black students attending schools 
that are 1-20% black indicate more displeasure with regard to the 
racial composition of these schools than white students in these 
schools. Clearly, then, those students who constitute the racial 
minority in interracial schools are more likely to dislike their 
schools' racial composition than are those youth who are members of 
the majority race. 

The questionnaire contained an item which listed phrases that 
were used in describing teachers. Tables 2-13 and 2-14 give the break- 
down for the responses for six of the descriptive phrases. The re- 
maining phrases were seldom chosen by the participating youth (a com- 
plete list is found in the appendix). In general, then, students' appear 
to have positive opinions of their teachers. 

Very nearly 80% of each group of students by race, sex, and racial 
composition of their schools describe most of their teachers as friendly. 
Females are somewhat more likely then are males to so describe their 
teachers, and this is especially apparent among white youth. This 
same group, white females, also tends to characterize their teachers 
as friendly to a greater extent than do black females, White males 
in segregated schools are more likely to describe their teachers as 
friendly than are black males attending all black schools. As white 
students attending interracial schools become the minority race, males 
are less apt to describe their teachers as friendly while white females 
are somewhat more likely to so describe their teachers. Black females 
also show a decrease in the percentages of their number seeing teachers 
as friendly, whereas black males show an increase-decrease pattern as 
these schools become more black. 

Fifty percent or more of each group of students indicate their 
teachers are willing to help in activities. Females are more likely 
to describe their teachers in this manner than are males. White youth 
show somewhat larger variations in their male/female percentages than 
do black youth. White males and females describe their teachers a 3 
willing to assist with activities more than do black youth, and this 
holds in both segregated and interracial schools. Black males and 
females attending interracial schools show little change in their 
responses as these schools become more black. 

Females are more likely to indicate their teachers have "pets," 
i.e., treat some students better than others, than do males, and this 
holds for both races regardless of racial composition of the schools. 

The only exception appears among black youth in 1-20% black schools 
where males are somewhat more likely to indicate their teachers have 
"pets." Black students are more likely to believe their teachers 
treat some students better than others than are white students. This 
is especially apparent in a comparison of the responses given by 
students attending segregated schools. Students attending interracial 
schools are somewhat less likely to indicate their teachers have pets 
as these schools become more black. 
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In general, white youth are more apt to indicate their teachers 
grade fairly than are black youth. Again, this is especially apparent 
in a comparison of the segregated schools (black versus white). Viewing 
the responses by sex, the male and female (same race) responses are 
quite close to one another. As the interracial schools become predom- 
inately black, the responses for both black and white youth show little 
change . 

As would perhaps be expected, those -groups of students showing 
larger percentages of their numbers saying their teachers have favorites 
are likely to show smaller percentages indicating they believe their 
teachers grade fairly. 

More than one- third to slightly over one-half of e<xh group believes 
their teachers are really interested in their jobs. The largest per- 
centages appear among white youth attending segregated schools in 
the South. Larger variations in black/white percentages also appear 
'here with black/white (same sex) responses being more similar in the 
interracial schools. White males and females attending interracial 
schools are somewhat less likely to believe their teachers are really 
interested in their jobs as these schools become more black. Black 
females, on- the other hand, show little change, and black males present 
an increase-decrease pattern. 

With one exception, females are more likely to indicate their 
teachers have a personal interest in the students than do males, and 
this holds for both races regardless of the schools* racial composition. 
The exception appears among black youth attending southern segregated 
schools. Here, males show 51% of their number believing their teachers 
have a personal interest in their students compared with 47% of females. 
The percentages of males are quite close to one another especially with- 
in the interracial schools. Very little change in the percentages occurs 
as the interracial schools become more black. 

Clearly, then, most youth participating in the study are more likely 
than not to see their teachers in a positive light. Few described their 
teachers as too strict, too easy, not understanding of young people, or 
having M pets. M 

The high school seniors queried in this study were asked if they 
could attend any high school in their community would they choose the 
one they are attending or would they prefer a different school. Table 
2-15 shows the participating youth to be generally satisfied with their 
present schools. The percentages of the groups of students who would 
choose their present schools again range from 56% to 89%. The students 
who attend southern nil white schools are the most satisfied with their 
schools, and white students attending 51-98% black schools are least 
satisfied with their schools. 

For the most part, the males , both races, are more likely to choose 
their present schools than are the respective females. In the inter- 
racial schools the percentages of each group of students who favor their 
present schools are quite similar when viewed in terms of race until 
the proportion of black students reaches 51-98%. In these schools, 
white students are less satisfied with their present schools than are 
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Table 2-15 



Preferred School 



Racial 

Composition 

of School** SAME SCHOOL DIFFERENT SCHOOL N's 

Black White Black White Black White 





M 


F 


Southern 


X 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


Southern 


all Black 


81 


79 


Other 


all Black 


78 


73 



1-20% Black 


80 


76 


21-48% Black 


73 


68 


51-98% Black 


72 


77 



M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


89 


87 


0 


0 


11 


73 


71 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


19 


21 


0 


0 


0 


22 


28 


0 


81 


80 


20 


24 


19 


70 


66 


'll 


32 


30 


63 


56 


28 


23 


38 



F M F M F 



% 


% 




% 


% 


13 


0 


0 


858 


904 


29 


0 


0 


427 


515 


0 


397 


574 


0 


0 


0 


492 


811 


0 


0 


20 


113 


137 


2434 


2562 


34 


16 1 


471 


953 


1121 


44 


438 


603 


280 


220 
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Table 2-16 

Most Valuable Aspect of High School Experience for Own Future 



Racial 


KNOWLEDGE 


SKILLS 


HIGH 




Composition 


FROM 


LEARNED 


SCHOOL 




of Schools 


STUDIES 


IN SCHOOL 


DIPLOMA 


N*S 




Black White 


Black White 


Black White 


3 lack White 



t 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


H % 


% 


% 


rO) 


all White 


0 


0 


43 


39 


0 


0 


9 


14 


0 


0 


19 


16 


0 


0 


804 


873 


,'CO 


Other 
all White 

i 


0 


0 


42 


33 


0 


0 


14 


20 


0 


0 


22 


21 


0 


0 


392 


482 



Southern 
all Bit -k 


49 


57 


0 


0 


15 


10 


Other 
all Black 


49 


51 


0 


0 


10 


15 



1-20% Black 


41 


37 


40 


39 


14 


15 


21-48% Black 


38 


51 


38 


39 


14 


15 


51-98% Black 


40 - 


40 


38 


43 


17 


21 



0 


0 


18 


20 


0 


0 


377 


557 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


19 


0 


0 


432 


715 


0 


0 


14 


17 


23 


34 


24 


21 


105 


122 


2202 


2368 


19 


18 


26 


21 


22 


18 


136 


420 


866 


1042 



17 21 24 
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23 23 22 



402 542 245 204 



black students in these same schools* Also, white females in these 
schools are more likely to want to attend a different school than are 
white males. 

As the proportion of black students increases within the inter- 
racial schools, the percentages of white students who would choose 
their present schools even if they could choose another decrease sig- 
nificantly. The black students, however, show a much less clear pattern 
The black males' percentages do decrease l but the drop is much less than 
that of the white males and females. 

The black females show less satisfaction with their present schools 
in the 21-48% black schools when this percentage is compared with that 
in the 1-20% black schools, but their satisfaction increases in the 
51-98% black schools. The black females are the most satisfied group 
of students in the 51-98% black schools. 

The questionnaire (see appendix, item 71, page 15) contained a 
list of features common to the school experience from which the res- 
pondents were to select the one which would be most valuable to them 
in the future. Table 2-16 shows the percentages of each group of 
students selecting each given aspect. 

Without exception, the largest percentage of each group of students 
feels that "the knowledge I've acquired from my studies" to be the most 
valuable aspect of their high school experience. These students felt 
the next most valuable aspect of their high school days to be their 
high school diploma. Among white students, more males cite their high 
school diplomas as most valuable for their futures than do white females 
although it should be noted that the differences in these percentages 
are not large. 

The percentages of males and females are rather similar to one 
another concerning both the knowledge and diploma aspects of high school 
this holds for both races with only one exception. The latter appears 
for the "knowledge" aspect among the black students in 21-48% black 
schools. Here, the females show 51% of their number considering know- 
ledge learned in school most valuable as compared with 38% of the black 
males in this particular group of schools. As the interracial schools 
become more black, the percentages of students who consider "knowledge," 
etc. to be most valuable for their futures change very little. The ex- 
ception here appears in the 21-48% black schools where the black females 
have 51% as opposed to 37% in the 1-20% black schools and 40% in the 
51-98% black schools. 

Concerning the remaining aspects of the high school experience 
listed in the questionnaire, the percentages of students selecting 
them as most valuable are fairly small. Within each group of schools 
these percentages are quite similar when examined by race and sex. 

As was shown previously, with the two aspects considered valuable by 
the students, there are no clear increase or decrease trends as the 
interracial schools become more black. Here, too, the changes in the 
percentages are small and uneven. 
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Data in this chapter show that black students less than white are 
likely to be enrolled in college preparatory programs. Interestingly 
enough, the largest number of blacks in college preparatory programs 
are those enrolled in all black high schools be they in the South or 
elsewhere. 

Generally, whites and females report the highest grade point 
averages. Those most likely to report an "A" average are females and 
students in all white southern high schools. ! 

i 

Satisfaction with school does appear to be related to racial 
composition of the school.' This seems to be the case particularly 

with white students enrolled in schools with more than 20% black * 

students. There is also a tendency for dissatisfaction to occur 

among black students in predominately white schools. *■ 

At the same time, most students do appear satisfied with the 
‘quality of their education and the school in which they are enrolled. 
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Chapter 3 



School Experience - Social 

Data to be presented and discussed here pertain to the social 
climate and supposedly informal social system of the high school. 

The questionnaire contained items which provided data with regard to 
"the leading crowd," popularity, dating practices, activities engaged 
in, and parental influence in the social life of high school students. 

The participating students were asked to indicate if they belonged 
to the group made up of leaders in their school. Those who replied no 
to the above were then asked if they would like to belong to this group. 
Affirmative responses to the former question are shown in Table 3-1. 

With the exception of the all black schools, the percentages of each 
group of students who are school leaders are below 50%. The largest 
percentages of students who consider themselves members of the leader 
group appear in the all black schools. 

/ 

/ 

t 

In the interracial schools more of the black students say they 
belong to the leader group than do the white students within the same 
group of schools. The only exception here appears in the 1-20% black 
schools where 35% of the white females view themselves as members of 
the leader group as compared with 34% of the black females. As these 
schools become more black, the percentages of black males and females 
increase with females showing a larger increase than males. White 
females also show an increase in their percentages who indicate they 
are school leaders, but the increase is small, whereas the white males 
show a 5% decrease. 

The percentages of males and females who consider themselves 
leaders are similar within each group of schools for each race. In 
the interracial schools black males are somewhat more likely to identify 
themselves as leaders than are females, whereas white females in these 
schools are somewhat more likely to so view themselves. However, it 
should be noted that the differences in the percentages by sex are small. 

The students who indicated they were not school leaders were asked 
to respond yes, no, or don't care to the question, "Would you like to 
be a member of a leading group in this school?" Table 3-2 shows the 
non-leaders to be more likely to reply ’Ves" they would like to be 
members of a leader group than to reply either "no'* or "don't care." 

More black students than white students indicated they would like to 
be leaders. Within each group of schools females are somewhat more 
interested in being leaders, but the differences between the males 1 
percentages and the respective females 1 percentages are small. 

Within the interracial schools the percentages of black male 
non-leaders who would like to be leaders increase slightly as the 
proportion of black students becomes larger, while those of the black 
■females show a small decrease. The white males in these schools show 
a different pattern; the males 1 percentage goes from 33% in the 1-20% 
black schools to Alt in the 21-48% black schools. However, in the 
51-98% black schools this percentage drops to 36%. The white females 
show a decrease in their percentages who would like to be leaders. 
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Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



Table 3-1 

Member of Leader Group 



YES 



Black 



White 



Black 



N's 

White 







M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 




% 


% 


% 


% 










all White 




0 


0 


34 


38 


0 


0 


900 


932 


Other 
all White 




0 


0 


41 


38 


■ 0 


0 


514 


643 


Southern 
ail Black . 


* 


55 


60 


0 


0 


422 


533 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 




49 


50 


0 


0 


704 


1008 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


4 


43 


34 


37 


35 


132 


149 


2612 


2676 


21-48% Black 




45 


44 


35 


35 


182 


522 


999 


1157 


51-98% Black 




45 


44 


32 


39 


511 


651 


299 


226 
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Table 3-2 

Like to be School Leader 



Racial 

Composition 

of S chools YES 



NO 



DON'T CARE 



N's 



Black White 



Black White Black White 



Black White 







M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


k M 


F 


M 


F 




Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 












all White 


0 


0 


53 


57 


0 


0 


23 


25 


0 


0 


24 


19 


0 


0 


585 


575 


s 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


33 


39 


0 


0 


32 


34 


0 


0 


34 


28 


0 


0 


302 


396 




Southern 
all Black 


68 


72 


0 


0 


18 


20 


0 


0 


14 


8 


0 


0 


186 


223 


0 


0 




Other 
all Black 


55 


55 


0 


0 


22 


29 


0 


0 


23 


16 


0 


0 


354 


497 


0 


0 



1-20% Black 


52 


62 


33 


39 


30 


18 


31 


33 


18 


20 


36 


28 


73 


99 


1622 


1715 


21-48% Black 


54 


58 


41 


39 


19 


21 


29 


32 


27 


21 


30 


29 


99 


286 


645 


740 


51-98% Black 


57 


57 


36 


38 


. 22 


26 


38 


38 


20 


17 


26 


24 


274 


359 


200 


138 
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51-98% Black 22 12 15 8 32 34 42 45 25 27 21 28 498 626 289 216 



White non-leaders are more likely to say "no" they do not want 
to be leaders or that they "don't care" about belonging to a leading 
group in their school than are the black non- leaders. White females 
attending interracial schools are somewhat more likely not to want 
to be leaders than are white males in these schools, and white males 
are somewhat more likely not to care than are white females. Among 
black students in the interracial schools, the pattern is less clear. 

In t*.e 1-20 % black schools more of the black males respond "no," but 
more females respond "don't care." In the 21-48% black schools the 
percentages of black males and females responding "no" are about the 
same, but more males than females respond "don't care." In the re- 
maining group of interracial schools both black males and females 
show larger percentages responding "no" as opposed to the "don't 
care" response. 

The questionnaire contained eight descriptions of common student 
types (see appendix, item 11, page 3 for complete list). Respondents 
were to select the one type of student which best described the 
real leaders in their schools. Table 3-3 shows the breakdown of 
responses for the three types chosen most often. With several ex- 
ceptions , the type of students considered to be leaders chosen 
most often was "students who get good grades." 

Interestingly, the percentages of both black and white females 
who saw "athletes" as school leaders are quite low. The percentages 
of males who so view athletes exceed those of the respective females 
within each group of schools. 

As was mentioned earlier, the most frequently chosen student 
type was "students with good grades." In all but one case, females' 
percentages exceed those of males and this holds for both races. The 
largest difference in the male and female percentages appears in 
the all black schools where this difference is 10% in both all black 
groups of schools. Considering the percentages by race, the per- 
centages in the all black schools exceed those in the all white schools. 
In the interracial schools the black percentages are in excess of the 
white ones in all but the 51-98% black schools where the reverse appears. 
As the proportion of black students attending these schools increases, 
the percentages of black females, white males, and white females in- 
crease, whereas the black males' percentage indicating school leaders 
are students who get good grades decreases. 

Considering the percentages of the groups of students who in- 
dicate the "real leaders" in their schools are the student council 
members,^ it is apparent that in most cases girls are more likely than 
boys to make this choice. As the interracial schools become more 
black, these percentages show little change in either direction, and 
these changes are not consistent with race or sex. 

As was noted earlier, males among the participating students 
are more likely than females to consider athletes to be the real 
leaders in their schools. Black females who so view athletes ex- 
ceed white females in the interracial schools, but the reverse appears 
when the segregated schools are examined. As the interracial schools 
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Table 3-4 

Requirements for Popularity 
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Table 3-5 

Requirements for Popularity (Cont*d) 
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become more black, the percentages of both black and white students 
decline with males showing more of a drop than females. 

The remaining descriptive categories of possible school leaders 
were cited in most cases by 10% or less of each group of students as 
being the real leaders in their schools. 

The questionnaire administered to the participating hi®h school 
seniors included an item which asked, in effect, how one attains 
popularity in their groups. The respondents were to select as many 
of the listed "aids to popularity" as they felt applied in their own 
school situation. Tables 3-4 and 3-5 show the breakdown of these 
selections. 

There is some evidence to suggest that ,f have a good reputation" 
is given two entirely different connotations by youth. The differences 
( in definition are determined by the class status of youth. Middle 
class youth, in general, apply the usual definition. For them a person 
described as having a good reputation is honest, can be trusted, and 
his behavior is above reproach. Among females, having a good reputation 
has an additional connotation, that of being a '’good girl," not "fast" 
with respect to sexual behavior. Among middle class youth or youth 
who adhere to middle class values and mores, a person who has a good 
reputation behaves in a manner consistent with middle class values 
and mores* 

Lower class youth, especially ghetto blacks, apply "have a good 
reputation" or a "rep" to persons they would describe as being "cool," 
brave, strong, daring, and known to get away with law breaking be- 
havior or acts. Males are more likely to be so described than are 
females. A good reputation among lower class females is more likely 
to be close to the middle class definition. 

Regardless of the definition in operation, "having a good 
reputation" is viewed by all of the participating students as being 
the most important factor contributing to or necessary for popularity 
in their schools. With one exception, females, both races, show per- 
centages ranging from 83% to 89%. The exception appears in the southern 
all black schools where 74% of the females selected "having a good 
reputation." The males* percentages are somewhat lower than those 
of the females, these ranging from 52% to 66%. Within each group 
of schools, males and females (same race) show a variation of twenty 
or more percentage points. 

The percentages of the students attending interracial schools 
who selected "having a good reputation" as important to the achieve- 
ment of popularity in their schools are quite similar when they are 
viewed by race and sex. The white males show percentages that are 
slightly larger than those of the black males within schools with the 
seme racial composition (1-20% black and 21-48% black schools), whereas 
the reverse of this appears in the 51-98% black schools. Here, 62% of 
the black males, as compared with 59% of the white males, see "a good 
reputation" as important for popularity. The white females* percent- 
ages are somewhat larger than those of the black females within each 
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group of interracial schools. The largest variation in these per- 
centages appears in the 51-98% black schools where 89% of white females 
see "good reputation" as important for popularity as compared with 
80% of black females. 

As the population of the interracial schools includes more black 
students and less white students, the percentages of white females 
who selected "good reputation" as important to becoming popular in- 
crease, although the increase in only five percentage points. The 
remaining students' percentages show an "up and down" pattern. Each 
of these groups of students show an increase in their percentages in 
the 21-48% black over the 1-20% black schools, however, the per- 
centages drop in the 51-98% black schools to a level below that in 
the 21-48% black schools, and, in the case of the white males, a 
level below that shown for them in the 1-20% black schools. 

While the percentages of each group of students choosing the 
remaining listed "things" important for popularity are much smaller 
than those selecting "good reputation," a' similar Pattern in the 
selections is shown. For each "thing," the variations in the per- 
centages are more likely to occur when male and female responses are 
examined rather than when black youth are compared with white youth. 
Within each group of interracial schools, the percentages of black 
and white males are similar as are those of black and white females. 

Males* both races, are more likely than are females to select 
the following "things" as important for popularity: "special talent," 

"sharp dresser," "have car," "athlete," and "have money." 'Have car" 
shows significant variation in the percentages by sex. Within each 
group of schools, the males' percentages are two to three times larger 
than those of the respective females. In this case, white males see 
having a car as more important for popularity than do black males, 
but black females in interracial schools see having a car to be some- 
what more important than do the white females attending the same schools. 

Females of both races tend to view "good grades," "active in school 
activities," "belong to local youth groups," and, as mentioned pre- 
viously, "have a good reputation" as being important for popularity 
more so than do males. In most cases, the variations in the per- 
centages by sex are not large. 

As was noted earlier, the variations by race are not large, there 
being, in most cases, more similarity by sex. However, in the case 
of "good dancer," the males' and fe mal es * (same race) percentages 
are Quite similar with the variations appearing by race. Black males 
and females are more likley than are white males and females to regard 
"being a good dancer" as important in being popular. 

It is apparent, then, that while there are some variations in the 
percentages of students selecting "things" required for popularity 
by race, the more notable variations are those by sex. 

Participants in this study were given five types of personal 
achievement common to students. The questionnaire item was phrased 
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Table 3-6 

Type of Person Most Like to Be 
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21-48% Black 
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51-98% Black 


42 


44 


29 


30 
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26 


35 


29 


42 
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646 
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follows: "If you could be any one of the five things below which 

one would you most want to be?" They were to choose one from among: 
"brilliant student," "most popular student," "athletic star," "leader 
In school activities," and "most respected by the teachers*" Table 
3-6 shows the responses for three of the above descriptions. 

All of the black students (males and females) Indicated thev 
would most like to be "brilliant students." This held for black 
students in all black schools as well as those attending interracial 
schools. White males also said they most want to be "brilliant 
students," however, their percentages are somewhat lower than those 
of the black males. White females In all of the schools indicate 
they would most like to be "most respected by the teachers." 

White students are more likely to want to be "most popular 
student" than are black students, and white females tend to Indicate 
this more often than do white males. As would be expected, males 
Indicated they would like to be "athletic stars" more often than did 
females. The percentages of the black and white males are quite 
similar. Being a leader In student activities was favored by rather 
small percentages of the students. The larger percentages here (not 
over 23%) appear among the white females. 

The percentages of both the black and white students attending 
Interracial schools who would most like to be "brilliant students" 
show an "up and down" pattern as the proportion of black students in 
these schools increases. That is, percentages appearing in the 21-48% 
black schools exceed those In the 1-20% black schools, while those 
in the 51-98% black schools are somewhat smaller than those in the 
21-48% black schools. Only the white males show a percentage in the 
51-98% black schools which is smaller than that in the 1-20% black 
schools, a variation of two percentage points. Interestingly, the 
percentages of black and white students in the interracial schools 
who want to be "most respected by the teachers" show increases as 
these .schools become more black. 

Participating youth were asked to indicate where their closest 
friends attended school — the same school the respondents were 
attending, other schools, or not attending school. Table 3-7 shows 
the breakdown of these responses by race, sex, and racial composition 
of the schools attended by the respondents. 

As would be expected, the majority of each group of students in- 
dicate their closest friends attend the same schools they do. These 
percentages show a range from 63% for the white females in the 51-98% 
black schools to 89% for the black females attending southern all black 
schools. The percentages show very little variation by sex, although 
the white students tend to show more of such variation with the females 1 
percentages exceeding the males 1 . 

The percentages of black and white students attending segregated 
schools are similar to one another, same sex, when compared by race. 

Some variation in the percentages by race does occur within the inter- 
racial schools. Here, the percentages of the white females whose 
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friends attend their schools are somewhat in excess of the black 
females within the same group of schools. However, the variations 
in the percentages are not large. As the percentage of black students 
within the interracial schools increases, the percentages of white 
students whose friends attend the same school decrease with the 
larger decrease being among the males. Black females show a slight 
increase in their percentages, whereas the black males' percentage 
increases in the 21-48% black schools over that in the 1-20% black 
schools and then drops to 74% in the 51-98% black schools or two 
percentage points less than the 76% appearing in the 1-20% black 
s chools . 

s ■ 

Concerning those who indicated their closest friends attend 
other schools, males are more likely to have such friends than are 
females. The variation in these percentages, by sex, is greater for 
white students than for black students, especially in the 51-98% 
black schools where the white males' percentage is 22% as compared 
with 9% for the white females. In the interracial schools, the 
changes in the percentages as these schools become more black are 
small for each group with the exception of the white males. Here, 
there is an increase of ten percentage points. 

The percentages of each group of students who indicate their 
closest friends are not in school are rather small, 16% being the 
largest percentage. These percentages are not unusual in that the 
respondents are high school seniors and, as such, would have friends 
who being a year or so older than themselves had graduated from the 
same or another high school. These percentages would include friends 
who had dropped out of high school. The females' percentages could 
also include boy friends, since girls often date boys older than 
themselves. 

With one exception, the percentages of the males and females, 
same race, are similar. The exception appears in the 21-48% black 
schools where more than twice as many black females have out of school 
friends as do black males. As the proportion of black students in 
the interracial schools increases, the percentages of white students 
whose closest friends are out of school increase while those of the 
black females decrease. However, these are rather small changes in 
the percentages. Black males show a different pattern? here, their 
percentage decreases by half in the 21-48% black schools and then 
returns to 11% in the 51-98% black schools. 

The participating students were asked to indicate how often 
they date by choosing from among the given terms the one that best 
describes the frequency of their dating. Table 3~8 shows the break- 
down of responses chosen most often. 

The largest percentage for each group of students appears in 
either the "once a week" or "more than once a week" categories. 

White females in both all white and interracial schools are much 
more likely to date more than once a week than are white males or 
black males and females. It should be noted that while white males 
show their largest percentages iu the "once a week" category, still 
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Table 3-8 
Dating Frequency 



Facial 
Composition 
of Schools 
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21-48% Black 
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they do tend to date "more than once a week" more so than black 
students. Girls do tend to date more frequently than do boys, due 
at least partly to the fact that generally the girl Is ‘’treated" so 
only her time really limits her dating, whereas since the boy pays, 
his financial resources determine his dating frequency. % 

White males and females are much more likely to indicate they 
date more than once a week than are the black males and females regard- 
less of the school's racial composition. ‘ In the interracial schools, 
the percentages of all but the black males increase as the enrollments 
in these schools become more black. 

Black females in the interracial schools indicate they date 
once a week mere so than do the black males, while the reverse of 
this pattern appears for the white students in these schools. As 
the interracial schools become more black, the percentages of the 
* black students dating once a week decrease with the males showing 
the larger decrease. White students show virtually no change in 
their percentages as the interracial schools become more black, 
although the males' increase somewhat in the 21-48% black schools. 

The percentages of the groups of students indicating that they 
never date are small, none being over 10% of each group of students. 
Generally speaking, most high school students do establish dating 
relationships well before their senior year so that one would ex- 
pect the percentages of seniors who never date to be small. The 
percentages of same race males and females within each group of 
schools are quite similar, although small variations by sex do 
appear in the interracial schools among the white students. Here, 
the males' percentages are slightly in excess of the females. The 
percentages in the interracial schools show little change as the en- 
rollments in these schools become more heavily black. The black 
females do show a 5% decrease, but the remaining percentages show 
small fluctuations with little overall change. 

The remaining three categories, "less than once a month," 

"about once a month," and "every 2-3 weeks," show fairly small per- 
centages with the larger percentages appearing in the "every 2-3 
weeks" category. Here, males, black and white, indicate they date 
once "every 2-3 weeks" more often than do females, both races. 

Black males and females are more likely to date once in 2-3 weeks 
than are white males and females, but the variations in these per- 
centages are not large. As the interracial schools become more black, 
the white females show a very slight decrease in their percentages — 
one percent — and white males show no change. The black students, 
however, while showing relatively minor changes in the percentages, 
do show the "increase-decrease" pattern, i.e. , their percentages 
increase in the 21-48% black schools and then decrease in the 51-98% 
black schools. 

Table 3-9 shows the affirmative responses to the question, "Are 
you going steady now?" With one exception, the percentages of females 
indicating they are going steady exceed those of males. The ex- 
ception occurs in the southern all black schools where 43% of the 
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Go Steady 
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males go steady as compared with 39% of the females. Black students, 
regardless of the racial composition of their schools, are more 
likely to be going steady than are white students. As black students 
become the majority race in the interracial schools, the per- 
centages of the black males, white males, and females who go steady 
show increases. Black females, on the other hand, drop from 50% 
in the 1-20% black schools to 46% in the 21-48% black schools, rising 
again in the 51-98% black schools to 48% which is still below the 
level in the 1-20% black schools. 

These high school seniors were asked to indicate which of a list 
of student types they would most prefer to date. Table 3-10 shows 
the percentages of each group of students whose most preferred date 
would be “school leader," "most popular student," or "the student 
most respected by the teachers." (See appendix, item 14, Page 3 for 
complete list.) 

( With one exception, the white females would prefer to date a 
boy who was a school leader. The exception is the white females 
attending 51-98% black schools who indicate their most preferred 
date would be a boy who was most respected by the teachers. White 
males, on the other hand, would most prefer to date the most popular 
girl in their schools. Interestingly, these percentages are quite 
large, forty-two percent to fifty-eight percent (42-58%) more so than 
are the percentages of the white females' preferred category* and 
this holds within each group of schools having white students. 

The pattern of the black males' percentages is similar to that 
of the white males. They, too, would choose to date the most popular 
girl in their schools, but the percentages here are somewhat smaller 
than those of the white males* and there is one exception. Black 
males in the southern all black schools would prefer to date a girl 
who was most respected by the teachers. All of the black females, 
regardless of the racial composition of the schools they attend, in- 
dicate their most preferred date would be a fellow who was most 
respected by the teachers. 

It is interesting to note that black and white males show a 
good deal of similarity in their dating preference — both groups 
being more likely to choose a "most popular" date than any of the 
other categories. The females, however, do not show this similarity 
in dating preference. All of the black femal preferred a date who 
was most respected by the teachers while only one group of white 
females would prefer such a date. The majority of the white females 
would choose a school leader if the choice were theirs to make. 

As would be expected, ;few males would choose to date a female 
athlete and, interestingly, few females would prefer to date a male 
athlete, at least in the given context, i.e., since there were other 
choices available, athletes were preferred by relatively small per- 
centages of the females. It should be noted, though* that for the 
black females in 1-20% black schools, "athlete" and "most popular" 
are tied for their second most preferred date, and this percentage 
shews only a 1% variation when compared with the percentage of their 
most preferred date, "most respected by the teachers." 
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A consideration of those date categories that were chosen most 
often in terms of the changes in the percentages as the interracial 
schools become more black show some differing patterns by race. The 
black males and females in these schools show an increase in their 
percentages within the "most respected by teachers" category as do 
white females. The white males, however, show an increase in their 
percentage, and then it drops off again in the 51-98% black schools 
to a level only slightly below that in the 1-20% black schools. In 
the "school leader" category, the white males 1 percentages decrease 
by close to half as these schools become more black, whereas the 
black males 1 percentage increases somewhat. The white females also 
show a decrease of almost half, but the white males show virtually 
no change. 

In summary, then, it appears that the dating preferences of 
the questioned high school seniors show variations by both race and 
sex. Males, both races, prefer to date popular girls while black 
females prefer to date boys most respected by the teachers. White 
females, on the other hand, prefer to date school leaders. 

A questionnaire item dealing with the respondents * parents 
asked them to indicate whether their parents know all, most, some, 
or none of their friends. Table 3-11 gives the breakdown of the 
responses expressed as percentages of each group of students by 
race, sex, and racial cosq>osition of the schools who indicate their 
parents know all, most, or some of their friends. Less than 5% 
of each group said their parents know none of their friends. 

The largest proportion of each group of students indicates 
their parents know most of their friends. With two exceptions, 
black and white females are more likely to say their parents know 
most of their friends. The exceptions appear among white youth 
attending 1-20% and 21-48% black schools. With respect to race, 
the pattern is less consistent with black responses exceeding white 
responses in some cases and the reverse in others. It should be 
noted, however, that in an examination of same sex groups, the per- 
centages are similar for black and white youth. Among youth attending 
interracial schools, the likelihood that their parents will know most 
of their friends increases for all but white males whose trend is in 
the opposite direction. 

In general, the percentages of each group of students indicating 
their parents know all of their friends are fairly low, although 
three groups of white females show one- third or close to one^ third 
of their numbers so indicating. Females are more likely to indicate 
their parents know all of their friends than are males. This holds 
among black and white youth regardless of the racial cosqposition 
of the schools. It is probable that this reflects stricter parental 
supervision of daughters 1 activities and more freedom allowed sons. 
Then, too, females are more likely to bring friends home, etc., or 
be required to do so than are males who may engage in a variety of 
activities far removed from their homes and with which parents have 
little to no contact. 
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Parents of white males are more likely to know most of their 
sons' friends than are black parents. With one exception, the res- 
ponses of white males are twice those of the respective black males. 
The relationship between black and white female responses is similar, 
although the variation in the black/white percentages is less. As 
the proportion of black youth attending interracial schools increases, 
the likelihood that both black and white parents know most of their 
children's friends drops off. The downward trend is especially 
* * , apparent among black males. 

While the percentages of each group of students indicating their 
parents know some of their friends are not large, males are more apt 
to so indicate than are females. This holds for both races in both 
segregated and interracial schools. One-quarter to one-third of each 
group of black males say their parents know some ◦£ their friends 
which contrasts with less than, a quarter of each group of white males 
so indicating. While black females are less likely than black males 
to indicate their parents know some of their friends, these responses 
do exceed those of white females regardless of the schools with res- 
pect to their racial composition. Parents of both black and white 
youth attending interracial schools become more likely to know some 
of their children's friends as these schools have larger proportions 
of black students. 

Youth queried in the study were given a list of "things" about 
which parents often have rules (see questionnaire in appendix for 
complete list). They were asked to indicate those "things" for which 
their own parents had rules. 

Tables 3-12 and 3-13 show the responses for those "things" which 
the students indicate most often or which show an interesting pattern 
with regard to the sex of the respondents. Those categories which 
show substantial differences in the male/female percentages reflect 
a traditional tendency on the part of parents to be more strict with 
daughters than with sons. Parents, as the tables show, are more 
likely to have rules for daughters concerning hour at which to be 
home at night, amount of dating, and whom they can or cannot date. 

In general, boys are allowed substantially more freedom in these 
areas. 
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The percentages of females indicating their parents have rules 
about when they should be home at night are, of course, larger than 
those of males, and this holds in all the schools for both races. 
Interestingly, black females exceed the respective white females with- 
in segregated and interracial schools. As the interracial schools 
become proportionately more black, black parents are less^ likely to 
have rules about when their sons and daughters come home at night, 
whereas among white youth in these schools the reverse occurs. 



The pattern of responses for parents ' rules concerning amount 
of dating conforms to the previously mentioned practice, i.e., 
parents tend to be more strict with daughters than with sons. Parents 
of daughters here are two to four times more likely to have rules con- 
cerning the amount of their daughters' dating than are parents of the 
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respective males. White females attending 1-20% black schools in- 
dicate their parents have such rules more than eight times more often 
than do white males in the same schools. With this exception: the 

black females* percentages exceed those of white females. Black and 
white males show more similarity in their responses, although white 
males ' parents are somewhat more likely to have rules on dating for 
them. As the interracial schools become populated to a larger extent 
by black youth, all but parents of black males tend to be less likely 
to attempt control of their children*s dating frequency. 

The third area in which parents of the respondents tend to be 
quite traditional in being somewhat more lenient with respect to rules 
for male offspring is having rules about dating certain people. It 
should be noted that while the percentages here are not large, those 
for females are substantially larger than those for males. The per- 
centages of black and white males who indicate their parents have 
rules about not dating certain people are quite low and similar within 
comparable groups of schools. Females, both races, show percentages 
greater than those of the respective males as mentioned earlier, but 
in a comparison of segregated schools, black females show percentages 
of their numbers substantially larger than those for the respective 
white females. This holds in the 1-20% black schools, whereas a 
contrary pattern appears in the remaining groups of interracial 
schools. As the racial composition of these schools shifts in the 
direction of becoming more black, males, both races, show virtually 
no change in their percentages, but black females show a downward trend. 
White females show an increase-decrease pattern, although the overall 
trend is upward. ' 

At least one-quarter to one-third of each group of students in- 
dicate their parents have rules about smoking at home. With one ex- 
ception, females are somewhat more likely to have parents who make 
such rules than are males, although the females' percentages exceed 
those of the respective males by very small differences. The res- 
ponses show no consistent pattern when examined by race. Also, the 
responses for youth attending segregated schools are similar to those 
of youth in interracial schools. As the proportion of black students 
in interracial schools increases, the responding youth indicate their 
parents are less likely to have rules about hmoking at home. This 
downward trend is apparent for both races and sexes in these schools. 

The responses indicating the queried youth have parents who make 
rules about "running" with certain types of kids are interesting. 

The percentages are substantial with only one group, white females 
in other segregated schools, showing less than 40% of their number 
citing this category as one about which their parents have rules. 

Black parents are more likely to make such rules for their 
children than are white parents, and this holds regardless of the 
racial composition of the schools attended by black youth. In most 
instances, males indicate their parents have such rules more often 
than do females, and this holds for both races and within segregated 
and interracial schools. As the interracial schools become pre- 
dominately black, parents of white students are more likely to havs 
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rules concerning the type of people their sons and daughters "run 
with,” whereas parents of black females are less likely to have such 
rules. Black males show little change In their percentages. 

The final "thing” about vrtiich parents often make rules for 
which percentage breakdowns of the responses are shown In Table 3-13 
Is use of the family car. The differentiation in male/female res- 
ponses (same race) for segregated and interracial schools shows an 
expected pattern. Male percentages exceed those of respective females 
in each group of students. It is probable that parents are more apt ' 
to impose rules on use of the car on their sons more so than their 
daughters because boys use the car more and/or have a more pressing 
need for such use. Boys require a car to pursue their social life, 
whereas girls do not since, in general, the boy provides trans- 
portation for his date, be it the car or otherwise. 

All of the male percentages are fairly low: the highest is 44%. 
This more likely reflects a lack of parental rules rather than lack 
of a car, although the latter undoubtedly has some effect here. The 
respondents live in urban areas, so it is conceivable that some of 
the respondents 1 families do not own cars. By the same token, the 
larger male percentages which appear in all white schools and those 
that are 1-20% black reflect more parental rules (or need for them) 
and more cars. 

The responses in the interracial schools show an interesting 
pattern, especially among females. Here, white females are twice 
as likely to indicate their parents have rules concerning use of 
the family car than are black females. As black youth become the 
majority race in these schools, both their parents and those of 
white students become less apt to have rules with regard to the family 
car. 



Participating high school seniors were asked to indicate which 
one of the following situations would make them most unhappy: If my 

mother, father, friends, sister, brother, or teachers did not like 
what I did. Table 3-14 gives' the percentage breakdown for respondents 
who indicated "mother” or "father” to the question above. These 
categories showed the largest percentages of each group of students 
citing them. "Friends" showed the third largest percentages for each 
group with the remaining categories (siblings and teachers) receiving 
percentages no larger than 7% of any group and most being around 2%. 

Clearly, then, participating students would be most unhappy if 
they should displease their parents in some manner. Displeasing 
mother is much more likely to cause unhappiness on the part of these 
youth than would displeasing father. Among both black and white 
students, females are more likely to cite displeasing mother as a 
cause of their unhappiness than are males . This holds for students 
attending both segregated and interracial schools. Black males tend 
to cite mother's displeasure with them as a cause of their unhappiness 
more often than do respective white males . The same is true among 
females. In each case, black males and females show percentages 2C% 
or more in excess of the respective white males and females. 
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Within the interracial schools, both black and white males and 
females tend to indicate displeasing their mothers would cause them 
to be most unhappy to an increased extent as these schools have larger 
proportions of black students. However, the increase is not large 
except among black males where it is ten percentage points. 

While both black and white students are less likely to indicate 
their causing their fathers to be displeased with them would cause 
them ';o be most unhappy, the variation in the percentages citing 
father as compared with mother are most dramatic among black students 
regardless of sex or racial composition of their schools. The per- 
centages of white students citing mother are two or three times greater 
than those citing father, whereas among b)eck students their per- 
centages citing mother are seven to close to nine times greater than 
those citing father. 

Males of both races are somewhat more likely to indicate dis- 
pleasing their fathers would cause them the greatest unhappiness than 
are females with the differences between male and female responses 
being slightly larger among white students. White students, males 
and females, are more likely to be unhappier when their behavior dis- 
pleases their fathers than are black students with the white percent- 
ages being two to three times greater than those for black students 
within each group of schools by racial composition. 

Males, black and white, attending interracial schools show 
decreases in the percentages of their numbers indicating displeasing 
their fathers would cause them to be most unhappy as black students 
become the majority race in these schools. Females, on the other 
hand, show virtually no change in their percentages. 

The larger proportion of black students citing displeasing 
mother and white students citing father here is in all probability 
due to the fact that black students in this sample are more likely 
than are white students to have no fathers in their homes. (See 
Chapter 2.) 

Examination of Tables 3-15 and 3-16 shows the high school seniors 
in the study sample to view their lives in a positive light. The 
questionnaire item listed a number of statements about the lives of 
youth to which the respondents were to agree or disagree (see question- 
naire, item 63 in appendix). The statements were phrased in a manner 
such that to agree or disagree would indicate satisfaction with one*s 
life or alienation, i.e., powerless, outside of things, misunderstood. 

The statements for which percentage breakdowns of the "agree” 
responses are given in Tables 3-15 and 3-16 are those to which over- 
whelmingly large percentages of each group of students by race, sex, 
and racial composition of the schools indicated they agreed. These 
would strongly suggest that as a group these students have positive 
self-images, consider themselves to function well with people, and 
be positive with regard to their school experiences. 

Very nearly all of each group of students consider themselves to 
be persons of worth and on an equal plane with others. The percentages 
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Table 3-16 

Llfe*s Problems (Cont*d) 
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here range from 88% to 95%. In each case, the responses are similar 
when examined by race, sex, or racial composition of the schools. 

Only black males attending interracial schools show a change in the 
responses (increase) as these schools become proportionately more 
black. 

The pattern of response for the statement, "I enjoy being with 
people," is similar to the foregoing in that the percentages are 
very high with small variations with respect to race, sex, or racial 
composition of the schools. However, here, f ema les are somewhat 
more likely to indicate they agree with the above statement. The 
percentages of white students tend to exceed those of black students. 
Again, black males in interracial schools show a slight increase in 
the percentages of thsir numbers agreeing with the statement as these 
schools become more black. 

The remaining two statements for which the percentages of the 
responses are shown in Table 3-16 have patterns unlike the previous 
'statements. While the percentages constitute significant proportions 
of each group of students, they are somewhat smaller. 

In general, females tend to agree with the statement, "I am 
interested in my school work," more so than do males, and this holds 
for both races. However, the male/female percentage variations are 
greater among white students. Within the interracial schools the 
percentages of all the students agreeing with the above statement 
increase as the schools become more black, but black students show 
larger increases (10% for males and females) . 

Hales tend to agree with the statement, "I don't enjoy school 
work, but I feel that I must do it in order to be able to get things 
I will want later," more so than do females. This holds for both 
races, although white males exceed white females by larger variations 
in the responses than do black males when compared with black females. 
The latter observation holds in segregated and interracial schools. 

As the proportion of black students attending interracial schools 
becomes larger, all of the students are less likely to agree that 
they do not enjoy school work but do it since they will need It later. 
All but black females show slight decreases in their percentages. 

This group drops from 61% to 43%. 

Youth questioned in this study were asked to indicate whether 
they attended "most," "some," "few," or "none" of the athletic events 
held at their schools. Examination of Table 3-17 shows the largest 
percentages for any group appear among black males attending inter- 
racial or all black schools. They indicate they have attended "most" 
of their schools' athletic events. The majority of each group of 
questioned students say they have attended "most" of these events 
with the exception of the white females in the 21-48% and 51-98% 
black schools. Thirty-seven percent of each of these two groups 
attended "few" athletic events at their schools. 

Hales are much more likely to have attended "most" athletic 
eveuts, and females are more likely to indicate "some" or "few." 
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Table 3-18 



Boys' Athletic Teams 
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3a the interracial schools females are somewhat more likely 
to indicate "none," especially white females, than are males* 
These variations by sex hold, in general, for both races. 



As the proportion of black students attending interracial 
schools increases, the percentages of black and white students, 
both males and females, who have attended most of their schools* 
athletic events decrease. The decrease ii these percentages is 
greater for white males and females than for blacks, the males 
dropping from 45% in the 1-20% black schools to 25% in the 51-98% 
black schools. The white females decrease in a similar manner. 



The percentages of each group of students who have attended 
"none" of their schools* athletic events are small; 17% is the 
largest. The larger percentages appear among white youth in 21-48% 
black and 51-98% black schools. 



To summarize, then, among the questioned higji school seniors, 
more black males attend most of the athletic events at their schools 
(segregated or interracial) than do black females, white males, and 
females. White students attending interracial schools which are 
more than 20% black are more likely to have attended "few" or "none" 
of these events than are black students in these same schools. 

The questionnaire used in this survey included a question con- 
cerning the students* participation in organized athletics in their 
schools. The males were asked to select from a list of athletic teams 
those which they had been on during their high school years. The 
females were asked to indicate which of a list of organized girls 
sports they had participated in during high school. 

Table 3-18 shows the breakdown of the males* responses by 
race and racial composition of the schools. It is evident that 
black males attending interracial schools were more likely to have 
been athletic team members than were black males in all black schools 
or white males in either all white or interracial schools. The 
largest percentages for all the white males appear in the "none" 
column of Table 3-18 along with those of black males attending 
all black schools. The largest variation in the black and white 
percentages occurs in the interracial schools. Here, the white 
males* percentages vary from close to three to almost four times 
larger than those of the black males. Also, these percentages for 
both races become larger as the interracial schools become more 
heavily black. 

* A. consideration of the particular athletic teams shows that 
the black males tend to be concentrated in football and track with 
basketball being chosen less often but with percentages not too un- 
like those for football and track. Interestingly, the black per- 
centages for these three athletic teams are considerably larger in 
the interracial schools than in the all black schools. When the 
black percentages in the interracial schools are compared with those 
of the white males in these same schools, it can be seen that the 
black students* percentages are significantly larger than those of 
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Girls 1 Sports 
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the white students — from two to five times larger. As the racial 
composition of the interracial schools shifts towards more black 
students in these schools, the percentages of both the black and 
white students who were members of their schools 1 football, basket- 
ball, and track teams decrease. 

The remaining male athletic teams, tennis, baseball, wrestling, 
and "other," all show small percentages for both race , The "other" 
athletic teams could include go3£, swimming, and soccer. The per- 
centages of the white males on "other" athletic teams are slightly 
larger than those of the black students. As the interracial schools 
become more black, the black percentages increase slightly while 
those of the white students show essentially no change. 

In general, -then, black males are more likely than white males 
to be on football, basketball, and track teams, whereas white males 
are more likely to indicate they are not on athletic teams. 

Female respondents were asked to indicate if they participated 
in any of the listed sports (or none) during their high school years. 
Table 3-19 shows the breakdown of the percentages for each sport. 

The percentages of both black and white females who participated 
in volleyball and basketball are quite large. Black females show 
percentages somewhat larger than those of white females within each 
group of schools with the exception of the southern segregated 
schools. Here, white females exceed black ones by nine percentage 
points. As the interracial schools become more black, ..the percentages 
of both the black and white females who participated in volleyball 
and basketball decrease by 20% or more in each case. 

Baseball shows sizeable percentages, and the black and white 
percentages are fairly close. The percentages range from 31% to 44%. 

As the interracial schools* black enrollment increases, the percent- 
ages of the white females decrease while those of black females show 
the "up and down" pattern. They show an increase in the 21-48% 
black schools (44%) over the 1-20% black schools (36%) and then drop 
to 32% in the 51-98% black schools, 

Vhite females tend to indicate that they did not participate 
in sports while in higfr school more so than do black females, although 
the percentages of black and white students in the segregated schools 
are close (35%-black, 31%-white), In the interracial schools the 
percentages are significantly larger than those of the black students. 
As these schools become more black, both black and white females are 
, less likely to participate in organized school sports. 

The remaining sports, track, tennis, and swimming, all show 
rather small percentages of students indicating their participation 
in them. -Swimming shows the largest percentages for the three sports, 
and these, 30% black and 34% white, appear in the 21-48% black schools. 

It is interesting to note that the white males* percentages in- 
dicating they have not been on school athletic teams are larger than 
are the white females* indicating non-participation in school sports. 
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Table 3-20 

Attendance at School Activities (non-athletic) 
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However, in the case o males, being on a school team involves a 
particular athletic ability, "making the team," whereas participation 
in girls' sports doesn't necessarily involve superior ability in 
the particular sport. Often, participation is open to all who desire 
it. 



The participating high school seniors were asked to indicate 
whether they had attended "most," "some, 11 "few," or "none" of their 
schools' events such as concerts, dances, and shows. Interestingly, 
there are no clear "high percentages." The responses to the question 
(Table 3-20) are rather evenly spread in the "most," "some," and 
"few" categories. All of the responses comprise no more than 41% 
of any group of students. In general, more of the females tend to 
have attended 'hiost!' or 'feom^' of these events more so than the res- 
pective males. White students show more variation by sex than do 
black students, i.e., their percentages are similar. 

The percentages of the black students attending interracial 
schools who have attended 'host" of the dances, etc. in their schools 
increase significantly as the black students become the majority race 
in these schorls. The percentages for the black males and females 
in the 51-98% olack schools, 33% and 38%, are twice as great as those 
in the 1-20% black schools, 15% and 16%. The white males' and females' 
percentages, while larger than those of the black students in the 
1-20% black schools, decrease as the schools become more black. 

Considering the "some" and "few" categories, the percentages 
of the black and white students in the interracial schools who in- 
dicate they attend "some" of their schools' 1 athletic events decrease 
as the proportion of black students in these schools increases. 

A similar pattern appears among the black students in interracial 
schools who checked "few." The white students attending these same 
schools and who marked "few" show increases in their percentages as 
the racial composition of the interracial schools becomes more 
heavily black. 

Considering the "none" responses, males tend to indicate they 
have not attended any of their schools' non-athletic events more so 
than do females, and this holds for both races. However, all of 
these percentages are small, none being ovef 17%. This latter per- 
centage appears for white males attending schools where the enroll- 
ment is 51-98% black. As the interracial schools become more black, 
the percentages of the black students who have not attended any of 
the dances, etc. in their schools decrease very slightly by close 
to. 3%, whereas in the case of white students attending these schools, 
their percentages increase; in fact, they double. 

The questionnaire contained an item which required the respondents 
to indicate from the listed outside of school activities those in 
which they participate. Table 3-21 shows the percentages of each group 
selecting part-time job, sports or games, and hobbies. The black males 
and females are more likely than are the white males and females to 
be active in neighborhood clubs, sports, church sponsored clubs, and 
political activities. White males and females tend to hold part-time 
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Table 3-21 

Activities Outside of School 
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jobs to a greater extent than do black males and females. All of 
the percentages are rather high here, the lowest being 25% of the 
females attending southern all black schools. Also, both the black 
and the white males 1 percentages exceed those of the respective 
females within each group of schools. 

Along with tending to have part-time jobs more often than do 
females, males in the sample are more likely to participate in sports 
and games. Females (black and white) tend to engage in church spon- 
sored activities, social clubs, musical activities, and hobbies. 

The percentages of black females who indicate they are active '-n 
church sponsored groups exceed those of the vhite females. Interest- 
ingly, the black females who are politically active show percentages 
that are larger than those of the black males and the white students 
(male and female) . 

The percentages of each group of students who indicate they do 
not take part in any activities outside of school are low within each 
* group by race and sex; the largest percentage is 11% of the white 
females attending other all white schools. Females are somewhat 
more likely than are the males to indicate non-participation in out- 
side of school activities. However, the variations in the male 
and female percentages run no more than three percentage, points in 
each instance. 

In the interracial schools the percentages of each group of 
students show some change as the proportion cf black students in- 
creases. In most cases, the percentages of each group of students 
decrease. An exception appears among those students who belong to 
social dlubs outside of schools. Here, the percentages of all the 
students 1 attending interracial schools increase as these schools 
become more black. 

High school seniors responding to the study questionnaire were 
asked to indicate from a list supplied those school activities in 
which they were regular participants during their high school years. 
Table 3-22 shows the percentages of each group of students citing 
athletics, language, and service. These activities were chosen 
most frequently. 

Variations in the percentages for a particular group of students 
are more likely to be by sex than by race. Females of both races 
tend to have participated in activities which are categorized an 
follows: service, hobby and language clubs, student government, 

school paper, drama club, chorus, and others. Males are more likely 
to have been active in band and athletics. The remaining activity, 
debate, shows little variation in the percentages by either race or 
sex. 



The percentages of the groups of students who indicate they 
had not participated regularly in any of the listed activities 
present an interesting pattern. Here, the percentages of the white 
males exceed those of black males and females and those of white 
females. The percentages of all of the students increase as the 
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interracial schools become more black. The increase is much greater 
for white students than for black students. Black males go from 18% 
in the 1-20% black schools to 20% in the 51-98% black schools, whereas 
among whites the increases are 26% to 43% for males and 17% to 32% 
for females.* 

The percentages of each group of students attending interracial 
schools who regularly participate in band, clubs, etc. in their 
schools usually show some change (increase or decrease) as the 
proportion of black students becomes larger. It must be noted 
that when the percentages of students attending interracial schools 
who indicate regular participation in a given activity decrease, 
this decrease may be due to either of two factors: 

1. The school does not offer the activity; hence, the student 
does not have the opportunity to participate; 

2. The school offers the activity but the student chooses not 
to participate. 

Therefore, there is no way of determining which of the above 
factors contributes to low or decreasing percentages of participants. 

The assumption is then made that both factors are in operation. 

In general, the percentage of participation in the given activities 
tends to decrease among white students more so than for black students. 
Six of the activities (band, chorus, drama, language, hobby, athletics) 
show decreases for the white students, whereas the black students 
(male and female) show decreases in four of the activities (chorus, 
debate, hobby, athletics). Interestingly, chorus, hobby, and athletics 
show decreases for both white and black students. Also, there are 
a few instances of the percentage of participation increasing as the 
interracial schools become more black; however, these increases 
tend to be among black students. The percentages of black students 
attending interracial schools who participate in band (males) , school 
paper (ft lies), student government, service clubs (males), and 
others dt how increases as the black students become the majority 
race in je schools. In most cases, these increases are relatively 
small as among females who work on their school papers. Here, the 
percentage in the 51-98% black schools is five percent greater than 
than in the 1-20% black schools. * 

In the case of participation in student government, the per- 
centages of both the black and the white females increase, but the 
increase is greater among the black females. Their increase in 
participation is 9% as compared with 3% for the white females. Here, 
black males' percentages increase slightly while the white males* 
decrease also slightly. 

I 



* Although there is no way to determine the reason for the great in- 
crease in non-participation among white students, it could be that in 
heavily black schools the white students, being the minority race, 
perceive of school activities as being "taken over" by the black 
students or "for" them. 
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There are instances, too, where the percentages of the students 
attending interracial schools show virtually no change as these 
schools become more black. 

As noted in the introductory section of this research report, 
our sample consists of a fairly selective group of high school 
students — namely, the survivors of the secondary school system — the 
seniors. We would expect then that an out-migration had already 
occurred among those who were most dissatisfied with their school 
status. We would also anticipate that a number of students had 
either dropped out or had been pushed out of the system. The seniors 
then represent those students who chose to remain; those whose per- 
formance and behavior were such that they were able to achieve senior 
status; and those, despite personal or family preferences, had no 
choice but to remain in their current school. The selective quality 
of our sample would then enhance feelings and attitudes of satisfaction 
since the dissatisfied had either left by choice or command. 

The data on the informal aspect of the school social system would 
suggest that most survivors are fairly V7e.ll satisfied with their social 
status. These same data suggest that there is more than one leadership 
group or clique within the school. The fact that almost half of the 
students perceive of themselves as leaders would support such an ob- 
servation. 

Race does, however, appear to make some differences in feelings 
of being part of the peer leadership structure. Blacks feel a greater 
sense of being "in" as the proportion of black students in the school 
increases. Whites, on the other hand, feel left out and are less in- 
clined to seek leadership positions as the black student population 
increases . 

Earlier research by James Coleman on high school social systems 
showed that high school students placed heavy emphasis on the im- 
portance of peers and non-academic attributes for peer status. • Such 
does not seem to be the case with our sample. Again, it is important 
to point out that while Coleman dealt with high school students in 
general, our sample is limited to what is probably a more mature and 
serious population — the seniors. 

Assuredly, our student sample was very sensitive to the wishes 
and expectations of their parents. There were few differences in the 
rules placed on students by parents. Generally, females had more 
restrictions placed upon them than was the case with males. There 
was a tendency for white parents to become more strict as the proportion 
of blacks in the schools increased. 

As mentioned earlier, students are very much concerned that they 
do not disappoint their parents. Major concern is first with mothers 
then fathers followed by friends. While the mother is the primary 
source of concern for most students, there is a marked racial differ- 
ence. Namely, black youth are far more likely than white to select 
mother over father as the parent they would least want to disappoint. 
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While some male students did stress the importance of athletics 
as a source for student status, most selected "good grades." There 
were few differences between black and white students with two ex- 
ceptions: blacks placed greater stress on being a "brilliant student" 

and being a "good dancer." 

Both black and white students hold fairly positive self concepts. 
As for involvement in school activities, we find that participation 
decreases for whites as the school shows. an increase in black student 
enrollment. Clearly, black students show a better survival and ad- 
justment style to minority group status than is the case with whites. 
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Chapter 4 

Educational and Occupational Aspirations and Expectations 

Data to be dealt with in Chapter 4 is concerned with the post 
high school plans of youth in the survey sample with respect to 
their educational and occupational aspirations and expectations. A31 
of the respondents replied to questions which provided data concerning 
their immediate post high school plans , the kind of work they would 
like to do, and what they actually will do. Those who indicated they 
plan to go to college then responded to questions dealing with college 
selection, application, and admission. 

The hif£i school seniors being questioned were asked what they 
would like to do following the completion of high school. Table 4-1 
shows the percentages of each group of male students indicating they 
would like to go to business-vocational school, get a full-ti r .e job, 
graduate from college, and go into military service. (See appendix, 
item 28, page 7 for complete list of options.) 

Clearly, the majority of the males would like to graduate from 
college. The highest percentage for each group of males appears in 
this post high school category. The percentages of white males who 
would like to graduate from college are larger than those of the black 
males with the exception of two groups of interracial schools. Here, 
in the 21-48% black and the 51-98% black schools the black per- 
centages exceed those of the white males. In each case, the variation 
in the percentages is considerable — ten percentage points in the 21-48% 
black schools and eleven percentage points in the 51-98% black schools. 

As the interracial schools become more black, the percentages 
of the white males who would like to graduate from college decrease 
considerably, going from 56% in the 1-20% black schools down to 39% 
in the 51-98% black schools. Black males show a different pattern. 

Here, the percentage of black males who would like to graduate from 
college is larger in the 21-48% black schools (58%) than that in the 

1-20% black (51%) or the 51-98% black schools (50%). 

* 

The item chosen next most often by male high school seniors is 
a full-time job. Black males attending all black schools are somewhat 
more likely to choose full-time job than are white males attending 
all white schools. However, with one exception, the percentages of 
the white males attending interracial schools exceed those of the 
black males within the 21-48% black and 51-98% black schools. The 
exception appears in the 1-20% black schools where 17% of the black 
males and 15% of the white males indicate a preference for a full- 
time job after high school. 

The remaining listed choices show small percentages of the males 
in each group of schools choosing them. Included here is the category 
military service. The largest percentage appears in the southern all 
black schools where 15% of the males indicate they would prefer entering 
military service to any of the other listed alternatives. Clearly, 
military service is not a preferred choice among males in the study 
sample . 
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Table 4-1 



Post High School Aspirations - Males 



Racial 


BUSINESS- 


FULL 




Composition 


VOCATIONAL 


TIME 




of Schools 


SCHOOL 


JOB 






Black White 


Black 


Whi 


f 

Southern 


% % 


% 


% 


all White 


0 8 


0 


8 


Other 


all White 


0 7 


0 


15 


Southern 


all Black 


12 0 


11 


0 


Other 


all Black 


12 0 


19 


0 



.1-20% Black 


13 


12 


17 


15 


21-48% Black 


11 


11 


12 


20 


51-98% Black 


10 


7 


18 


27 



GRADUATE 

FROM 

COLLEGE MILITARY N's 



Black 

% 


White 

% 


Black 

% 


White 

% 


Black 


White 


0 


66 


0 


6 


0 


888 


0 


61 


0 


6 


0 


507 


54 


0 


15 


0 


* 422 


0 


49 


0 


9 


0 


710 


0 


51 


56 


7 


6 


130 


2602 


58 


48 


10 


8 


180 


1007 


50 


39 


10 


11 


501 


295 
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Table 4-2 

Post High School Expectations - Hales 



Racial 


BUSINESS- 


FULL 




Composition 


VOCATIONAL 


TIME 




of Schools 


SCHOOL 


JOB 






Black White 


Black 


White 


t 

Southern 


% % 


% 


% 


all White 


0 7 


0 


12 


Other 


all White 


0 6 


0 


19 


Southern 


all Black 


11 0 


17 


0 


Other 


all Black 


6 0 


32 


0 



1-20% Black 


11 


10 


24 


17 


21-48% Black 


8 


8 


18 


24 


51-98% Black 


8 


5 


30 


39 



GRADUATE 

FROM 

COLLEGE 


MILITARY 


N 


* s 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


% 


% 


% 


% 






0 


57 


0 


9 


0 


887 


0 


50 


0 


8 


0 


508 


40 


0 


19 


0 


420 


0 


34 


0 


14 


0 


710 


0 


31 


47 


12 


9 


132 


2599 


43 


38 


14 


13 


181 


1008 


32 


30 


16 


12 


500 


297 
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A consideration of the percentages of students attending inter- 
racial schools with a particular racial composition shows that the 
percentages of males choosing a preferred category of post high school 
plans increase or decrease as these schools become more black. The 
percentages of both black and white males who would prefer entering 
military service and those indicating their first choice to be a full- 
time job increase as the black students become the majority race in 
the interracial schools. The largest increase appears among the 
white males indicating a preference for a full-time job after high 
school. The percentage of white males in the 51-98% black schools 
so indicating is twice that of those in the 1-20% black schools. 

The categories that show decreases in the percentages of males 
choosing them are: business-vocational school and graduate from 

college. An interesting pattern appears in tK-. latter category. 

Here, the percentages of white males who would like to graduate from 
college drop from 56% in the 1-20% black schools to 39% in the 51-98% 
black schools. The black males, on the otht:r hand, go from 51% in 
the 1-20% black schools to 58% in the 21-48% black schools then 
decrease to 50% in the 51-98% black schools. 

Respondents were also asked to indicate which of the given post 
high school options they probably would actually engage in (as 
opposed to the previously mentioned item which dealt with preferences) . 
As with the earlier item, the males and females responded to two 
different lists specific to their sex. 

This discussion will be confined to an examination of the simi- 
larities and differences between the "would like 11 (preferences) 
responses and the "probably will do M (expectations) responses. Table 
4-2 shows the breakdown of the "probably will do" responses. The 
percentages of each group of students, both black and white, who 
indicate they actually expect to go to business or vocational 
School following high school are somewhat lower than expressed 
expectations. The pattern of change in the interracial schools is 
similar to that for the "would like" responses, i.e., the percentages 
for both races decrease somewhat. 

a 

The percentages of males, both races, who actually will seek 
full-time jobs after high school show an increase over preferences. 

The black males* percentages remain larger than those of the white 
males throughout the groups of schools. As the interracial schools 
become more black, the percentages of both the black and white males 
who actually expect to have full-time jobs increase in the same 
manner as those who would like full-time jobs. 

As would be expected, the percentages of both the black and the 
white males who plan to graduate from college (or for whom such is 
a distinct possibility) are smaller than the "would like" percentages. 
It will be recalled that the questionnaire item for the "would like" 
data specified the choice to be made on the basis of the assumption 
that all the options given were available to the individual. The 
'Vill do" data is based on the individual's assessment of his future; 
therefore, what an individual would like to do is often not what he 
will do even when such a decision fs future-oriented. 
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Table 4-3 



Post High School Aspirations - Females 



Racial 


BUSINESS- 


FULL 


GRADUATE 


* 


MARRIED 




Composition 


VOCATIONAL 


TIME 


FROM 




& 

t 




of Schools 


SCHOOL 


JOB 


COLLEGE 




WORK 


N*s 





Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


.% 


all White 


0 


13 


0 


14 


0 


44 


Other 












• 


all White 


0 


13 


0 


24 


0 


38 



EO 



S outhem 
all Black 



23 0 



6 0 59 0 



Black White 
• % % 

0 9 

0 5 

2 0 



Black White 
0 925 

0 639 

589 0 



Other 
all Black 



17 0 



22 0 43 



0 



4 0 1018 



0 



1 






1-20% Black 


28 


14 


14 


20 


35 


40 


6 


6 


145 


2669 


21-48% Black 


' 23 


11 


14 


21 


44 


38 


4 


7 


515 


1165 


51-98% Black 


17 


9 


22 


31 


42 


28 


4 


15 


648 


225 
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While the percentages of each group of males who indicate they 
probably will graduate from college are smaller than the "would like" 
percentages, the pattern of change in these percentages in the inter- 
racial schools remains the same, i.e., white males 1 percentages de- 
crease by seventeen percentage points and the black males’ show the 
"increase-decrease pattern" as noted with the "would like" percentages. 



The percentages of both the black and white males who indicate 
they probably will enter the military following high school are 
somewhat larger than those for the males who would prefer such a step. 
The variation between the "would like" and "will do" percentages are 
not large, this variation being no more than five percentage points 
for any group of students. Here, as with the "would like" percentages, 
they increase as the interracial schools become more black. The most 
noticeable difference between the two tables appears among the 51-98% 
black schools. The "would like" percentages are quite similar for 
the black and white males, but the "probably will" percentage for 
the black males exceeds chat for the white males. The remaining 
interracial schools show a similar pattern for the "probably will" 
responses, but the percentage variations by race are less than in 
the 51-98% black schools. 



It should be noted that the percentages of both black and white 
males who indicate they "don’t know" what they actually will do after 
high school are greater than those who indicate they don’t know what 
they would like to do. The increase in the "probably will" percent- 
ages over the "would like" percentages for the "don’t know" category 
is small for both races but somewhat larger for black males when 
compared with white males. 

Table 4-3 shows the responses of the females Co the question, 

"If you could do anything you wanted after high school, what would 
you do?" The given categories of post high school options are similar 
to those for the males with military service omitted, married /work-, 
and housewife added. Here, as was shown with the males (Table 4-2), 
the percentages of students choosing graduate from college are the 
largest percentages shown for each group of females. It should be 
noted, however, in each instance more males would like to graduate 
from college than females . Less variation in the percentages is 
found when the black males and females attending all black schools 
are compared. 

With the exception of the 1-20% black schools, black females 
are more likely to indicate a preference for college graduation than 
are white females. Also, black females attending all black schools 
show larger percentages of their numbers preferring college graduation 
than do females attending all white schools. This constitutes a 
reverse of the pattern shown in Table 4-2 for the males. 



White females in the sample are more likely to choose full-time 
job over the other post high school options than are black females. 
Interestingly, too, white females attending either segregated or 
interracial schools shot.' <* somewhat greater tendency to indicate they 
would like to be married and work or married and housewife. In fact. 
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the option of marriage (with or without working) tends to be favored 
more often by white females than black females* This is especially 
evident in the 51-98% black schools where combining those who would 
like to be married and work with those who prefer married and house- 
wife gives 21% of the white females in these schools favoring marriage 
after high school as compared with 5% of the black females in these 
same schools. 

The percentages of each group of black females who would like to 
attend business or vocational schools after high school are sub- 
stantially larger than are those for white females. Referring to 
Table 4-2 (males) , it should.be noted that the percentages of black 
females who favor business and vocational school exceed those of 
black males in the respective school groups. 

Concerning the interracial schools , changes (increase or decrease) 
* are noted as the racial composition of these schools shifts in the 
direction of enrollments becoming more heavily black. The percentages 
of both black and white females who attend interracial schools acid 
would like to go to business or vocational school decrease as 
the schools become more black. The decrease in the percentages for 
black females , from 28% to 17%, is greater than that for white females 
whose percentages decrease from 14% in the 1-20% black schools to 9% 
in the 51-98% black schools. However, in the 51-98% black schools 
the percentage of the black females remains almost twice that of the 
white females. While more white females than black females attending 
interracial schools indicate they would like to have full-time jobs 
after high school, both black and white females show increases in 
these percentages as the enrollments in these schools become more 
black. 

The percentages of the females attending interracial schools who 
would like to graduate from college show an interesting pattern. 

Here, white females show a decrease, going from 41% in the 1-20% 
black schools to 28% in the 51-98% black schools. Black females, on 
the other hand, show an increase in the percentages of their numbers 
who like to graduate from college. Here, the percentages go from 
35% in the 1-20% black schools to 44% in the 21-48% black schools and 
then decrease slightly to 42% in the 51-98% black schools. The 
latter percentage remains larger than that in the 1-20% black schools 
(35%) . The. pattern of the interracial percentages concerning graduate 
from college is similar to that for the males (Table 4-2) except the 
females' percentages are somewhat smaller. 

As was noted earlier, white females tend to favor marriage 
after high school more so than do black females. As the interracial 
schools become more black, the percentages of black females who would 
like to be married and work decrease slightly while those of the 
white females more than double. The pattern for those females in the 
interracial schools who would like to be housewives show a pattern 
similar to that for those who want to be married and work. However, 
the percentages here are much smaller. 
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Female high school seniors in the survey sample were also asked 
to indicate which of the given categories of post high school plans 
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Table 4-4 



Post High School Expectations - Females 



«G1 



Racial 


BUSINESS- 


FULL 


GRADUATE 


MARRIED 






Composition 


VOCATIONAL 


TIME 


FROM 




& 








of Schools 




SCHOOL 


JOB 


COLLEGE 


WORK 




N f s 






Black White 


Black White . 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Southern 


% 


% 


% ' % 


% 


% 


% 


l 






all White 


0 


11 


0 20 


0 


38 


0 


9 


0 


932 


Other 
all White 


0 


10 


0 34 


0 


31 


0 


5 


0 


639 


Southern 
all Black. 


20 


0 


12 0 


48 


0 


3 


0 


589 


0 


Other 
all Black 


12 


0 


* 31 0 


33 


0 


6 


0 


1019 


0 


1-20% Black 


23 


13 


21. 28 


26 


32 


7 


7 


145 


2669 


21-48% Black 


14 


9 


26 30 


34 


33 


6 


7 


517 


1165 


51-98% Black 


13 


10 


32 39 


32 


24 


4 


12 


650 


225 



they probably would actually engage in as opposed to the earlier 
questionnaire Item which asked them to choose their preferred 
category from the list assuming they had a free choice. 

Table 4-4 gives the breakdown of the "probably will do*' 
responses. As with males, this discussion will be confined to an 
examination of the similarities and differences between the 'Vould 
like" end “probably will do" responses. The percentages of both 
black and white females who indicate they probably will attend busi- 
ness or vocational school following high school are somewhat lower 
than the percentages of the same groups of females who previously 
indicated they would like to go to business or vocational school. 

In most instances, the variation in the percentages is not large. 

The largest such variation appears in the 21-48% black schools where 
23% of the black females would like to go to business or vocational 
school and 14% of the same group indicate they expect to go to 
business or vocational school. As the racial composition of the 
interracial schools shifts in the direction of becoming more heavily 
black, the “probably will" percentages show a pattern similar to that 
of the "would like" percentages on Table 4-3, i.e., the percentages 
of both black and white females decrease as the interracial schools 
become more black. 

The percentages of the females, of both races and within each 
group of schools, who probably will seek full-time job 3 following 
high school, are considerably larger than those of the females 
who indicate they would like to make such plans. The variation in 
these percentages ranges from six percentage points to twelve per- 
centage points. Once again, the pattern of change within the inter- 
racial schools as the racial composition of these schools shifts to 
become more heavily black remains much like that shown for the 
“would like" responses, i.e., the percentages of students who probably 
will have full-time jobs after high school increase as these schools 
become more black. 

As was seen with Table 4-3 for the females, the “would like" 
responses, females were given two post high school options that 
differed from those provided for the males. These were "married 
and work" and "housewife." Generally speaking, more of the females, 
both races, indicate they probably will be married and work than 
would like to do so given a free choice of options. The "probably 
will" be married and work percentages are still not large; . the 
largest is 12% for the white females in the 51-98% black schools. 

The percentages of the black females in the interracial schools 
who indicate they probably will be married and work following high 
school decrease somewhat as the enrollments in these schools become 
more black. The percentages of white females, within these same 
schools, who probably will ^iarry and work after high school show a 
substantial increase as the racial composition of their schools 
becomes more black. The percentage of white females in the 51-98% 
black schools is almost twice that of white females in the 1—20% 
black schools (12% and 7%). 
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Table 4-5 



O h*‘ 



Intend to go to College (Race and Sex) 

BLACK WHITE 







M 


F 


M 


F 






% 


% 


% 


% 


YES 




57 


59 


63 


.49 


NO 




31 


30 


28 


43 


DON'T KNOW 




n 


11 


9 


8 






100 


100 


100 


100 




N*» 


2004 


2976 


5384 


5690 
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The housewife option is shown little favor by both black and 
white females. Here, as with the percentages of females who would 
like to be housewives, the percentages of white females exceed 
(with one exception) those of black females. The exception appears 
in the 1-20% black schools where 3% of the black females and 2% 
of the white females expect to be housewives after high school. 

The pattern of change in the percentages of females attending inter- 
racial schools as these schools become more black is similar to that 
shown in the "would like" table. Again, the black percentages decrease 
and the white percentages increase. 

Concerning the part-time job category, the pattern shown for 
those who probably will have part-time jobs is different from those 
who previously indicated they would prefer such as their post high 
school goal. Almost all of the percentages for each group of girls 
indicating "would like" a part-time job are around 1% or less, whereas 
those who indicate they probably will have part-t?me jobs show per- 
centages of from 2% to 6%, The percentages cf the black females 
exceed those of the white females in all of the schools and decrease 
in the interracial schools as these schools become more black. 

Youth participating in the study were asked to indicate if they 
were intending to go to college. It should be noted that all of 
the respondents were in the second semester of their senior year 
in high school. With graduation so close it would be expected that 
the respondents 1 plans for college or no college would be fairly 
definite. 

They were to r ipond "yes," "no," or "don't know" to this 
question. Table 4-5 shows the breakdown of the responses by sex 
and race. The data shown are percentages of the entire group of 
participants by race and sex. The white males show that the largest 
percentage of their number, 63%, intend to go to college, followed 
closely by the black females with 59% of their number intending to 
go to college. The black males are only slightly below the black 
females at 57%. The white females, however, show the smallest per- 
centage, 49%. Since almost 10% more black females than white females 
intend to go to college, the aspirations of the black females are 
more similar to those of males, both races, than to white females. 

Table 4-6 shows the breakdown of the responses to the "intend 
to go to college" item by the racial composition of the schools. 

The largest percentage (74%) of students who intend to go to college 
appears among white males in the southern all white schools. The 
next largest percentage (71%) is shown for black females attending 
southern all black schools. The white males 1 percentages exceed 
those of the white females in all of the schools having white students, 
whereas among the black students, the black males intending to go to 
college exceed the black females only in the 21-48% black and the 
1-20% black schools. In those schools which are all black or more 
than 50% black, the percentage of the black females planning on college 
is larger than that of the black males. The largest difference in the 
percentage of black males and females appears in the 1-20% black schools 
where 57% of the females and 41% of the males intend to go to college. 
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Table 4-6 

Intend to go to College (Racial Composition of the Schools) 



YES 

Black White 



NO 

Black White 



D0N*T KNOW 
Black White 



N*S 

Black White 









M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 






Southern 


% 


% 


X 


% 


% 


% 


% 


V 

/* 


% 


% 


% 


% 










h- 
J— * 
N> 




all White 


0 


0 


74 


59 


0 


0 


17 


33 


0 


0 


9 


8 


0 


0 


907 


943 


I-"* 


Other 




































CO 


all White 


0 


0 


67 


45 


0 


0 


23 


46 


0 


0 


10 


9 


0 


0 


519 


651 


* 




Southern 
all Black 


58 


71 


0 


0 


29 


19 


0 


0 


13 


10 


0 


0 


431 


592 


. 0 


0 






Other 
all Black 


56 


58 


0 


0 


30 


31 


0 


0 


14 


11 


0 


0 


733 


1041 


0 


0 






1-20% Black 


57 


41 


62 


49 


33 


49 


29 


43 


10 


11 


9 


8 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 






21-48% Black 


65 


57 


55 


49 


28 


31 


34 


44 


6 


12 


11 


7 


185 


533 


1017 


1171 






51-98% Black 


53 


55 


44 


31 


35 


33 


49 


63 


12 


12 


7 


6 


520 


660 


299 


229 
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In the interracial schools the percentages of the white males 
and females who intend to go to college decrease as the percentage 
of black students in these schools increases. The pattern among 
the black students is not as consistent. The percentage of black 
females in the mixed race schools shows an increase in the 21-48% 
black and 51-98% black schools over the 1-20% black schools, but 
the increase is larger when the percentage in the 1-20% black schools 
is compared with that in the 21-48% black schools. The black males 
show an increase in the 21-48% black schools over the 1-20% black 
schools, while the percentage of black males in the 51-98% black 
schools is smaller than the percentage in both the 1-20% black and 
21-48% black schools. The white males go from a high of 63% in 
the 1-20% black schools to a low of 44% in the 51-98% black schools. 

In the 1-20% black and the 51-98% black schools more of the majority 
..ace intend to go to college than do those of the minority race in 
the same schools. When blacks are the majority race as in the 
51-98% black and in the all black schools, more black females intend 
to go to college than do black males. 

Those students who replied "no" to the question, "Do you intend 
to go to college?" were asked to indicate why they do not plan on 
attending college. The following reasons were listed in the question- 
naire: Can’t afford it; don’t like school; most of ray friends are 

not going to college; parents do not want me to go; grades are not 
good enough; wasn’t encouraged to go by teachers and guidance 
counselors; plan to attend business or vocational school; plan to 
be married after high school graduation; my race; and other. The 
respondents could choose as many of the above reasons as they felt 
applied to their own situation. 

Tables 4-7 and 4-8 show the reasons cited most frequently by 
respondents. Some of the largest percentages appear in the "full- 
time job" category. Here, white females tend to choose full-time 
job as their reason for not planning on college more so than white 
males or male and female black students. The variation in the white 
male and female percentages is substantial within each group of schools 
having whice students.. In all but the 51-98% black schools the white 
females’ percentages are close to twice as great as those of the white 
males. The black females, too, show percentages larger than those of 
the black males (with the exception of the southern all black schools); 
however, the difference in the black percentages is much less than is 
the case among the white students. 

As the racial composition of the interracial schools shifts in 
the direction of becoming more black, the percentages of the white 
males and females in these schools who are not going to college but 
are going to work full-time increase. The white males go from 8% in 
the 1-20% black schools to 21% in the 53 -98% black schools and the 
females go from 19% to 35%. The black males and females also show 
increases in percentages of their nuufeers who will work full-time 
rather than going to college as the interracial schools become more 
black. However, the increases in these percentages are less than are 
shown with the white students. 
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Table 4-7 

Reasons for No College Plans 



£ lO 

H* 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



BUSINESS OR 
VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL 



FULL 
TIME ‘ 
JOB 



N’s 



Black 



White 



Black 



White 



Black 



White 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




1 

Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


/e 












all White 


0 


0 


4 


8 


0 


0 


6 


15 


0 


0 


898 


937 




Other 
























1 




all White 


0 


0 


5 


11 


0 


0 


9 


21 


0 


0 


503 


631 




Southern 






















• 






all Black 


6 


9 


0 


0 


7 


3 


0 


0 


425 


586 


0 


0 


1 


Other 




























all Black 


5 


9 


0 


0 


9 


12 


0 


0 


713 


1025 


0 


0 




1-20?^ Black 


S 


18 


9 


12 


8 


8 


8 


19 


132 


146 


2615 


2670 


] 


21-48% Black 


6 


13 


6 


8 


6 


8 


11 


20 


184 


528 


1000 


1161 


t 


51-98% Black 


6 


11 


5 


10 


10 


12 


21 


35 


505 


651 


289 


226 . 
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Table 4-8 



Reasons for No College Plans (Cont’d) 



Racial 


COULDN’T 




Composition 


afford 




of Schools 


IT 


BAD GRADES 



N's 




50 





Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black' 


White 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 
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0 


0 


4 


9 


0 


0 


10 


9 


0 


0 


898 


937 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


7 


14 


0 


c 


12 


14 


0 


0 


503 


631 


Southern 
ail Black 


12 


4 


0 


0 


10 


4 


0 


0 


425 


586 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


9 


8 


0 


0 


12 


9 


0 


0 


713 


1025 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


8 


11 


9 


14 


15 


15 

* 


14 


14 


132 


146 


2615 


2670 


21-48% Black 


13 


7 


12 


13 


11 


10 


17 


12 


184 


528 


1000 


1161 


51-98% Black 


9 


8 


13 


17 


15 


8 


23 


14 


505 


651 


289 


226 




"Bad grades" was given as a reason for not planning to go to 
college by some of the students. Generally speaking, males are more 
likely than females to select bad grades as their reason for not planning 
to go to college. The black males' percentages are the same as those 
shown for the black females in the 1-20% and 21-48% black schools, and 
the white males and females show a similar pattern in the 1-20% black 
schools. Twenty-three percent of the white males in the 51-98% black 
schools choose bad grades as their reason for not planning to go to 
college. 

As the black students become the majority race in the interracial 
schools, the percentages of black males and white females citing bad 
grades show no change in these percentages. ■ The black females de- 
crease, going from 15% in the 1-20% black schools to 8% in the 51-98% 
black schools , The white males show a sizeable increase in their 
percentages, going from 14% in the 1-20% black schools to 23% in 
, the 51-98% black schools. 

The percentages of each group of students (by race, sex, and 
racial composition of the schools) who indicate they are not intending 
to go to college because they cannot afford the costs involved are 
not large. The largest percentage in this category is 17% shown for 
the white females in the 51-98% black schools. Among the white students 
(those attending segregated all white schools and those in interracial 
schools), females’ percentages are somewhat larger than those of males. 
With one exception, black students (in both segregated and interracial 
schools) show a reverse of the above pattern with the males’ percent- 
ages exceeding those of the females. The exception occurs in the 1-20% 
black schools where black males show 8% of their number giving ’’can't 
afford it" as a reason for not planning on college; black females show 
11 %. 



Comparing these percentages by race (same sex) , it can be seen 
that in the interracial schools the white students' percentages are 
somewhat larger than those of the black students. It should be noted, 
however, that the variations in the percentages within ea^h group of 
schools are not large, and the black and white males’ percentages are 
quite similar within the same group of schools. As the racial composi- 
tion of the interracial schools shifts in the direction of becoming 
more black, the percentages of the white students attending these 
schools who cannot afford college show slight increases, whereas the 
pattern of change in the percentages is less consistent among black 
students. Black males go from 8% in the 1-20% black schools to 13% 
in the 21-48% black schools, there decreasing to 9% in the 51-98% 
black schools. Black females show a still different pattern. Here, 
the percentage of their number attending 1-20% black schools who 
cannot go to college because the cost is too great is 11%, decreasing 
to 7% in the 21-48% black schools and then increasing by one percent- 
age point to 8% in the 51-98% black schools. 

The percentages of each group of students who indicate they are 
not planning to go to college because they do not like school are 
quite small. The largest of these is 7% which appears for several 
groups of students. The variations in the percentages by sex are 

• 



quite small with most of the males and females (same race and group 
of schools) showing percentages the same or very nearly so. Consider- 
ing these percentages by race, it is apparent that those of the white 
students within both the all white schools and the interracial schools 
are somewhat larger than those of the respective black students (same 
sex and within the same group of schools). As the black students 
become the majority race in the interracial schools, the percentages 
in these schools show virtually no change. 

Some of the students participating in this study indicated that 
they are not planning on college because they have decided to attend 
business or vocational schools. Here, too, the percentages of each 
group of students giving business or vocational school as their 
reason (or one of their reasons) for not planning to go to college 
are not large. The largest percentage, 18%, appears for the black 
females in the 1-20% black schools. 

The black females tend to give planned enrollment in business 
or vocational school more so than black and white males and white 
females. The white females 1 percentages exceed those of the white 
males in both the all white schools and in the interracial schools. 

As the racial composition of the interracial schools becomes more 
black, the percentages of the groups of students in these schools 
who give their plans to attend business or vocational school as 
their reason for not going to college decrease. 

As would be expected, the percentages of male students who are 
not intending to attend college because they planned to be married 
are very small; none are more than 2% of any group of male students. 
Females, on the other hand, show larger percentages of their numbers 
planning to forego college for marriage. Among the females, the 
white females show the largest percentages, larger than the black 
females and larger than the black and white males. The largest per- 
centage among the white females is 18% for those in the 51-98% 
black schools. Therefore, white females ai'e more, inclined to give 
marriage as a reason for not going to college than are males or 
black females. 

As the interracial schools become more black, the percentages 
of the males, both races, although small, do show slight increases. 

The black females, too, show increases with their percentage going 
from 7% in the 1-20% black schools to 13% in the 51-98% black schools. 
The black females, however, show a decrease in their percentages as 
these schools become more black. 

* 

The remaining reasons for not going to college, which were listed 
in the questionnaire, were so seldom chosen by the respondents that 
apparently they are not of particular importance as reasons for not 
attending college. Race was chosen by 2% of the black females in the 
1-20% black schools, while the remaining groups of students showed 
less than 1% or none of their numbers choosing it as a reason for 
no college. 

"Parents didn't want me to go" and "friends are notgping" were 
rarely indicated as reasons for not planning on college. The 
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Table 4-9 

Preferred Occupation 



Racial 


PROFESSIONAL 




SKILLED TRADE 




Composition 


OR 




OR 




of Schools 


TECHNICAL 


CLERICAL 


CRAFTS 


N ? c 




Black White 


Slack White 


Black White 


Black White 



r * 

to 

Ol 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 










all White 


0 


0 


71 


62 


0 


0 


2 


24 


0 


0 


10 


1 


0 


0 


907 


943 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


71 


66 


0 


0 


1 


20 


0 


0 


13 


3 


0 


0 


519 


651 


Southern 




























- 






all Black 


63 


68 


0 


0 


4 


19 


0 


0 


11 


1 


0 


0 


431 


592 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


75 


70 


0 


0 


2 


20 


0 


0 


10 


1 


0 


0 


733 


1041 


0 


0 



1-20% Black 


80 


69 


69 


62 


1 


20 


1 


22 


5 


2 


13 


3 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 


21-43% Black 


72 


66 


67 


63 


4 


21 


2 


22 


12 


2 


15 


2 


185 


533 


1017 


1171 


51-98% Black 


74 


61 


63 


52 


6 


30 


4 


32 


6 


1 


20 


2 


520 


660 


299 


229 
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percentages here were 2% or less. "Wasn't encouraged by teachers and 
parents" had more students citing it as a reason for no college, but, 
still, the percentages are so small (2% or less) as to be considered 
as having little to no impact on the respondent’s decision to forego 
college. 

The category "other" was cited as a reason for not going to college 
by rather small percentages of the students. However, this reason 
differs from the aforementioned reasons in that among the white students 
in the interracial schools the percentages are up to 6 and 7% of their 
numbers. Also, here in the interracial schools, the percentage of both 
races and sexes inci'eases as these schools become more black. 

In regard to just what the respondents had in mind when they 
indicated "other" as a reason for their not going to college, it could 
be that military service is included here. Perhaps, too, some of the 
students checked "other" if there was some doubt concerning their 
graduation from high school, i.e., they are not planning on going 
to college because they may not believe they will graduate from high 
school. Health reasons could also be a factor in choosing the "other" 
category as would marriage. Some of the white females in the inter- 
racial schools may already be married. It should be recalled that 
these females favored marriage in earlier questions dealing with post 
high school plans. 

The respondents were asked to indicate which one of the listed 
job descriptions they would choose if they were completely free to 
make such a choice. (See questionnaire question #67 in appendix for 
entire list.) 

Table 4-9 gives the breakdovrn of the choices made by significant 
percentages of the students grouped by Vace, sex, and racial com- 
position of their high schools. Work that can be described as pro- 
fessional-technical was chosen by from half to more than three- 
quarters of each group of students. Clearly, professional work is 
preferred by the major portion of each of these groups. With one 
exception (southern all black schools), more males than females, 
black and white, indicate a preference for professional-technical 
work, although the variations in the male /female percentages are not 
great. 

As the racial composition in the interracial schools shifts in 
the direction of becoming more black, the percentages of all the 
students in these schools indicating a preference for professional- 
technical work decrease-. The largest decrease appears for the white 
females, although their percentage in the 51-98% black schools remains 
above 50%. 

As would be expected, the percentages of females who would prefer 
clerical work exceed those of males. In the interracial schools the 
white females' percentages exceed those of the black females, but the 
variations in the black /white percentages are not large, five percentage 
points being the largest. As these schools become more black, the per- 
centages of both black and white females show increases-- ten percentage 
points in each case. 
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Table 4-10 

Occupation After Completing Education 






ro 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



PROFESSIONAL 

OR 

TECHNICAL 
Black White 



CLERICAL 
Black White 



SKILLED TRADE 
OR 

CRAFT 



Black 



White 



N's 

Black White 
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F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 








all White 


0 


0 


64 


52 


0 


0 


4 


37 


0 


0 


12 


1 


0 


0 

j 


907 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


63 


49 


0 


0 


3 


38 


0 


0 


16 


2 


0 


? 

0 


519 


Southern 


























- 






all Black 


52 


66 


0 


0 


5 


19 


0 


0 


16 


2 


0 


0 


431 


592 


0 


Other 
all Black 


60 


55 


0 


0 


5 


33 


0 


0 


16 


1 


0 


0 


733 


1041 


0 


1-20% Black 


65 


52 


61 


50 


4 


33 


2 


33 


7 


3 


17 


2 


134 


150 


2642 


21-48% Black 


65 


57 


55 


49 


5 


26 


4 


34 


14 


2 


21 


ft 


185 


533 


1017 


51-98% Black 


58 


51 


52 


35 


11 


40 


5 


51 


9 


0 


20 


0 


520 


660 


299 
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\ In general, a job that could be described as in the skilled 

\ trades or crafts is somewhat more likely to be desired by white males 

1 than by black males. This is especially apparent in the 1-20% black 

1 schools and the 51-98% black schools. As the interracial schools 

I become more black, the percentages of the white males who indicated 

| they would choose a job in the skilled trades or crafts increase. 

; However, black males show an increase in the 21-48% black schools 

(from 5% in the 1*-2Q% black schools to 12% in the 21-48% black schools) 
and then drop back to 6% in the 51-98% black schools. 




The students participating in the survey were asked to indicate 
the kind of work they plan to do after completing all of their education 
(high school or college). Ten job classifications were given including 
"don*t know.” Table 4-10 shows that with only one exception the majority 
of each group of students plan to hold jobs which could be described as 
"professional-technical." The exception here appears in the 51-98% 
black schools where 36% of the white females plan on professional- 
technical jobs, and 51% of their number plan on holding clerical jobs. 

With in each group of schools the males (black and white) are more 
likely to be planning on professional- technical jobs than are the 
respective females. The males’ percentages in this category exceed 
those of the females in all but one group of schools. Black females 
attending southern all black schools show 66% of their number planning 
to hold professional-technical jobs as opposed to 52% of the males 
attending these schools. 

In general, the percentages of black students indicating a pre- 
ference for professional-technical exceed those of the white students 
with similar plans. The exception here appears when the segregated 
schools are compared. Here, white males show a greater tendency to 
indicate a preference for professional-technical jobs than do black 
males attending all black schools. However, black females attending 
these schools show larger percentages of their numbers planning on 
professional-technical jobs than do white females in all white schools. 

Within the groups of interracial schools the males* (same race) 
percentages exceed those of the females, and the percentages of the 
black students exceed those of the white students (same sex). As the 
racial composition of these schools shifts in the direction of be- 
coming more black, all of the percentages decrease* The downward 
trend in the percentages Is consistent for all but the black females. 

The percentage of their number planning on future jobs in the profes- 
sional-technical category shows a 5% increase in the 21-48% black schools 
over the 1-20% black schools and then drops to 51% in the 51-98% black 
schools* 

Jobs which could be described as "clerical 1 * are favored by size- 
able percentages of females as would be expected, since most clerical 
work is performed by women. White females are somewhat more likely 
to indicate a preference for clerical jobs than are black females. 

This tendency is especially marked when the percentage of white females 
attending southern all white schools is compared with that of black 
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females attending southern all black schools. Thirty-seven percent 
of the white females In southern segregated schools favor clerical 
jobs as compared with 19% of the black females attending southern all 
black schools. 

Within the interracial schools the white females' percentages 
exceed those of the black females (same group of schools by racial 
composition) , although the variation in the black and white percent- 
ages is not great. It should be noted, though* that the percentages 
appearing for the white females in the 51-98% black schools are the 
largest percentages for this group. As the interracial schools be- 
come more heavily black with respect to their racial composition, all 
of tne percentages of students favoring clerical jobs increase. The 
males' percentages, while small, increase as do those for the females, 
both races. The black females show a decrease- increase pattern as 
these schools become more black. 

The percentages of students who indicate they plan to seek jobs 
in the skilled trades or crafts show an interesting pattern. As 
would be expected, the males' percentages are substantially larger 
than those of the females; the skilled trades and crafts are mainly 
male pursuits — electrician, plumber, etc. Interestingly, the per- 
centages of black and white males attending segregated schools are 
quite similar, whereas in the interracial schools the white males' 
percentages are substantially larger than those of the black males with- 
in each group of interracial schools. A 3 black students become the 
majority race in these schools, both the black and white percentages 
show an increase-decrease pattern with the percentage for the males, 
both races, in the 51-98% black schools being larger than that in the 
1-20% black schools. 
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Clearly, then, the majority of the participating high school seniors 
would prefer to hold jobs described as p to fessional- technical upon com- 
pleting their educations. This holds regardless of the student's race 
and the racial composition of his high school. While jobs described 
as clerical or skilled trades are favored by some students, the re- 
maining job categories receive scant attention. 

a 

It is interesting to note that very few of the students indicated 
they didn't know the kind of job they would like to have. Apparently, 
these young people, as a group, have decided on a category for their 
future job. They could and did select a job category. 

Subsequent to indicating the kind of work (type of job) they plan 
to do tfter completing their educations, (high school or college), the 
participating high school seniors were asked whether they are quite 
certain, fairly certain, or not at all certain that this is the kind 
of work they want to do. Table 4-11 shows 80% or more of the responses 
for each group of students appearing in the "quite certain" and "fairly 
certain" columns. The high percentage for each gfoup of students appears 
in the "quite certain" column. 

Viewing the responses of the students who are "quite certain" they 
want to do the ty$e of work indicated earlier with respect to race, it 
is apparent that the percentages of black males are quite close to those 
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Table 4-11 



How Cert air. Want This Type of Work 



Racial 

Composition 

of Schools QUITE CERTAIN FAIRLY CERTAIN 

Black White Black White 



* 






M 


F 


M 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


45 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


47 


Southern 


* 






all Black 


47 


61 


0 


Other 

all Black . 


45 


64 


0 



1-20% Black 


44 


53 


43 


21-48% Black 


44 


61 


47 


51-98% Black 


45 


63 


46 



F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


56 


0 


0 


40 


37 


60 


0 


0 


35 


31 


0 


44 


34 


0 


0 


0 


44 


33 


0 


0 


59 


43 


38 


42 


32 


57 


42 


34 


38 


33 


62 


41 


33 


39 


32 



NOT CERTAIN 

Black White 

M F M F 

% % % % 

0 0 14 8 

0 0 18 10 

9 5 0 0 

10 3 0 0 

12 8 15 9 

14 5 14 10 

14 4 15 6 



N's 

Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


0 


0 


894 


930 


0 


0 


479 


593 


417 


583 


0 


0 


674 


1003 


0 


0 


129 


143 


2587 


2670 


180 


520 


999 


1153 



507 




652 



295 



228 
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of white males, and this holds for females as well. A similar pattern 
is shown for those responding that they are ’’fairly certain” they want 
to do the type of work selected earlier. 

Females, both black and white, are more likely to indicate they 
are "quite certain” they want to do the type of work selected in the 
earlier questionnaire item than are the males of both races. This 
holds for the segregated schools as well as the interracial schools. 

In the interracial schools the percentages of each group of students 
in the "quite certain” column show an upward trend as these schools 
become more black. The most pronounced upward trend appears for the 
black females, since 63% of their number who attend schools which are 
51-98% black are ’^uite certain" they want to pursue their previously 
indicated job choice as compared with 53% of the black females 
attending 1-20% black schools. 

The percentages of each group of students who are ’Tairly certain" 
they want to hold the type of job they indicated previously show a 
reversed pattern as compared with the percentages of the groups of 
students who are ’^uite certain" of their job choice. Here, the males, 
both races, are more likely to be "fairly certain" of their job choice 
than are females, again both races. As the racial composition of the 
interracial schools shifts in the direction of becoming more black, the 
percentages of both the black and white students decrease somewhat. 

It should be noted, though, that with respect to race (same sex and 
racial composition of the school), the percentages of each group of 
black and white students are similar as was also the case for those 
students who are "quite certain" of their job choice. 

Few of each group of students indicate that they are not certain 
they want to pursue their earlier job choice. Interestingly, the 
males ; both races, are more likely to so indicate than are the res- 
pective females, and white males tend to be not certain of their job 
choice more than are black males. 

Table 4-12 shows the breakdown of the responses to the question, 
"How certain are you that: you will really b^ doing this type of job 
when you finish all of your schooling?" A comparison of this table 
with Table 4-11 ("How certain you want to do this type of work?") 
shows that here the percentages of each group of students selecting 
"quite certain," "fairly certain," and "not certain" appear to be 
more evenly distributed in the three columns, whereas in Table 4-11 
the responses appearing in the "quite certain" column are the largest 
for each group of .students. 

White females display a greater tendency to be "quite certain" 
they will* in fact, be employed in the type of job selected previously 
than do males, both races, and black females. It should be noted 
here that the white females* percentages, while larger than those of 
the black females, exceed those of the black and white males to a 
greater extent. 

The males in Table 4-12, black and white, within each group of 
schools show the largest percentages of their numbers in the "fairly 
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Table 4-12 
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certain 11 category. Some of the black females (those in segregated 
and 51-98% black schools) also show their largest percentages here. 

This contrasts with the data in Table 4-11 where the high percentages 
for each groitp of students appeared in the “quite certain" column. 

White females attending schools that are 51-98% black appear to 
be unusually sure of their job selection. Sixty-two percent of their 
number indicate they are quite certain they want to do this type of 
work, and 55% of their number are quite certain they will do this type 
of work. These percentages seem high in view of the fact that these 
girls are seniors in high school; some of them are planning on going 
to college and few of them are likely to have had much experience in 
the type of job they are so sure they both want to do and will do. 

The responding high school seniors show smaller percentages of 
their numbers who are not certain that they will do the type of job 
t selected earlier as was the case for those who are not certain they 

want this type of work (Table 4-11) . However, while the percentages 
of each group of students who are not certain they will do this work 
are smaller than those who are quite certain or fairly certain, these 
percentages are larger than those for groups of students who are not 
certain they want the selected type of job. 

Respondents were also asked to rate the importance of several 
job characteristics. The job characteristics listed were: "security 

of steady work," "opportunity for rapid promotions," "a chance to help 
others," "friendly people to work with," "opportunity to be creative 
and original," "a high income," and "a chance to be ray own boss." 

Table 4-13 shows the breakdown of the percentages of each student 
group citing three job characteristics as most important. Clearly, 
"security of steady work" is considered to be a very important char- 
acteristic by a majority of all the students. The percentages of each 
group of students range from 72% to 86%. As a group,- the participating 
students view "security of steady work" as the most important char- 
acteristic of a job. 

The males are somewhat more likely to rate "security of steady 
work" as very important than are the respective females (by race), 
but the variations in these percentages are not large. The percent- 
ages of the black students exceed those of the white students within 
each group of schools (same sex) although, again, the variations in 
these percentages are not large. As the racial composition of the 
interracial schools shifts in the direction of becoming more black, 
the percentages of each group of students show little or no change. 

t * 

Substantial percentages of each group of students indicate that 
"opportunity for rapid promotions" is a very important characteristic 
of a job, and, when these percentages are combined with those who in- 
dicate this characteristic is quite important, it is clear that the 
major portion of each group of students see "opportunity for rapid 
promotion" as important. 

The males are somewhat more likely to see rapid promotion as very 
important than are the respective females; this is evident in the 
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Table 4-13 
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segregated schools, the 51-98% black schools (for both races), and 
among the .white students attending 1-20% black schools. The black 
students tend to view "opportunity for rapid promotion" as very im- 
portant more often than do white students, and this is especially 
apparent when black females are compared with white females. 

Females, black and white, are more likely to regard "a chance 
to help other people" as a very important characteristic of their 
future job than are the males, both races. Females 1 percentages 
range from 48% to 61% of the numbers of each group of females. 

The percentages of these same groups who rate "a chance to help 
others'* as a quite important characteristic of a job range from 
32% to 39%; hence, it is apparent that well over 80% of each group 
of females see this particular job characteristic as a vital one. 

Interestingly, the percentages of each group of black females 
rating "help others" as very important are very close to those of white 
females attending similar schools (with respect to racial composition). 
This contrasts with the situation shown for the males. Black males 
tend to view "help others" as very important more so than do white 
males, and the variations in the black/white percentages are substan- 
tial. As the black students become the majority race in the inter- 
racial schools, the percentages of students viewing "a chance to help 
others" as very important show little change, and this holds too for 
those who rate this job characteristic as quite important. 

Table 4-13 shows the white females in bcth segregated and inter- 
racial schools to be more likely than the white males iri the same 
schools to consider "friendly people to work with" as a very important 
job characteristic. The percentages of each group of black males and 
females are more nearly alike. The white females tend to rate this 
job characteristic as very important more often than do black females 
as is apparent when all black schools are compared with all white 
schools. As the racially mixed schools become more black, the .per- 
centages of the black students who view working with friendly people 
as an important feature of their future job decrease markedly, whereas 
the percentages of the white students sharing this view show very 
little change. 

Few of the participating high school seniors consider "the 
opportunity to be creative and original" as a very important char- 
acteristic of their future jobs. The percentages of each group of 
students rating this characteristic as very important range from 27% 
to 40%. Males tend to rate "opportunity to be creative" as very 
important more often than do females with black males and females 
attending interracial schools showing more variation in their per- 
centages than do white males and females attending these same schools. 
The percentages of the black students (same sex and type of schools 
with respect to racial composition) are quite close to those of the 
white students. 

As the racial composition of the interracial schools shifts in 
the direction of becoming more black, the percentages of the black 
students who consider "the opportunity to be creative" as a very 
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[ important characteristic of their future jobs increase slightly, 

i although the increase is larger when the 21-48% black schools are 

j compared with the 1-20% black schools. The white students' percent- 

| ages show a slight decrease as these schools become more black. 

i 

| Table 4-13 also gives the breakdown of the percentages of each 

i group of students who indicate that "a high income" is very important 

as a characteristic of their future jobs. Since most males view 
themselves as future breadwinners in the family setting, it is not 
unusual to find the percentages of the males (both races) exceeding 
those of females within each group of schools. Black males are 
more likely than the white males to cite "high income" as very im- 
portant, and this is especially apparent when the segregated schools 
are compared. Here, the variation in the black and white males' 
percentages are substantial — well over 10% in each case. The black 
females, too, are more likely than are the white females to view 
"a high income" as a very important characteristic of their future 
jobs. This is apparent in both the segregated and interracial schools. 
It is probable that black females tend to see themselves as the major 
wage earner in their future families or, at least, for them this is 
a strong possibility, whereas white females are more likely to regard 
their future wages as supplementary to those of their husbands. There- 
fore, while high income would be desirable, it is not critical. As 
the racial composition of the interracial schools becomes more heavily 
black, the percentages for each group of students show increases; the 
largest of these appears for the black males. 

Proportionately few of the queried students regard "a chance to 
be ray own boss" as a very important characteristic of their future 
job. The largest percentage of a group of students so regarding this 
job characteristic is 35% of the black males attending schools which 
are 1-20% black. More of each group of males (both races) cite "a 
chance to be my own boss" as being very important to them than do 
females. Interestingly, the same pattern appears for those students 
who regard "a chance to be my own boss" as quite important. The 
variations in the males' and the respective female percentages are 
substantial. , 

A comparison of the percentages of each group of students attend- 
ing all white schools with those of students attending all black 
schools shows black students to view "a chance to be my own boss" as 
a very important feature of a job more so than do white students. The 
variations between t'.e black and white percentages are not large except 
when black females in southern all black schools are compared with 
white females attending southern all white schools. Here, the percent- 
age of those black females favoring a job where they could be their 
own boss is almost twice that of the white females. 

In the interracial schools the black and white percentages (same 
sex) are more nearly alike with the exception of the 1-20% black schools 
where the percentage of the black males exceeds that of the white males 

I by 7%. As these schools become more black, the percentages of each 

group of students regarding “a chance to be my own boss" as a very 
important characteristic of their future jobs show some change. The 
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Table 4-14 



Situation Most Likely to Prevent Desired Life 
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females, black and white, show increases while the males 1 percentages 
decrease — white males slightly and black males by 9%. 

Youth questioned for this study were asked which one of several 
situations would most likely prevent them from living the kind of life 
they want. They were to choose one of the following: "lack of 

ability," "lack of training," "lack of opportunity," "lack of positive 
aims in life," "personal troubles," "family background," "race," 

"own goals are too high," and "nothing will prevent me from having 
the life I want." Table 4-14 shows the breakdown of the responses 
for the four situations cited most frequently by the st -.dents. 

The percentage- of each group of students indicating that "nothing 
will keep me from having the life I want" are fairly high, especially 
among white students. It would appear that females are more confident 
than are males (both races) that their lives will work out as planned. 
The females' (both races) percentages exceed those of the respective 
males in each group of schools, and the variations in the male/ female 
percentages are substantial in all but one group of schools: the 

black students attending schools where the racial composition is 
1-20% black. 

A consideration of these responses by race shows that white 
students attending either segregated or intevracial schools are much 
more likely to indicate "I don't feel anything will keep me from 
having the kind of life I want" than are black students attending 
the respective schools. Within each group of schools (by racial 
composition) the variation in the black/white (same sex) percentages 
are substantial with the white percentages exceeding the black per- 
centages in each case. As the racial composition of the interracial 
schools shifts in the direction of becoming more heavily black, the 
percentages of each group of students who hold a very optimistic view 
of their future increase. Females, black and white, show larger in- 
creases than do males. 

As would be expected, only the black high school seniors view 
their race as a possible causative factor in their not being able to 
have the kind of life they would want. Black females attending inter- 
racial schools are somewhat more likely to feel their race may prevent 
them from the life they desire than are the black males in tbe same 
schools. This pattern is reversed in the all black schools. 

As the proportion of black students attending interracial schools 
increases, both the male and female students are less likely to view 
their race as a barrier to their attaining the kind of life they want. 
Perhaps the larger percentages of black students in the 1-20% black 
schools indicating being black may prevent them from having the life 
they want is due to the fact that being outnumbered (the minority race) 
by white students during their high school years they have experienced 
subtle and/or overt discrimination and expect similar situations to 
continue, thus affecting their plans for the future with respect to 
further education and jobs. 

While the percentages of each group of students indicating lack 

of training and education will most like'ly keep them from having the 
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kind of life they want are not large, it is apparent that this view 
is held by males more often than by females (both races). In several 
cases the males' percentage is two or three times greater than that 
of the respective females. As the interracial schools become more 
black, the white females' percentage decreases slightly while those 
of the remaining students show small increases. 

Lack of opportunity or the right breaks in life is also more likely 
to be mentioned by males rather chan females as the one factor which 
probably would prevent them from attaining the life they want. Again, 
the percentages of each group of students citing this factor are not 
large. In most cases the percentages of the black students exceed 
those of the respective white students (same sex), is the proportion 
of black students attending interracial schools increases, the changes 
in the percentages of each group of students indicating lack of oppor- 
tunity will most likely prevent them from having the kind of life they 
want show an uneven pattern. Black males and white males and females 
show increases in their percentages in the 21-48% black schools over 
those in the 1-20% black schools, but these percentages then decrease 
in the 51*98% black schools. 

The students who had previously indicated they planned to go to 
college or didn't know if they would go were asked to rate four aspects 
of college in rank order from most important to least important. The 
four aspects were "the stimulation of new ideas," "preparation for 
making a living," "campus activities and social life," and "new friends 
who share ray interests." 

Table 4-15 shows the percentages of each group of students ranking 
each of the above aspects of college as "most important" by race, sex, 
and racial composition of their schools. The major portion of each 
group of students sees the most important aspect of their future college 
experience to be preparation for making a living. The percentages here 
range from 57% (white females in the 21-48% black schools) to 79% 
(females in other all black schools). The largest percentages of each 
group of students indicated that social life on a college campus would 
be the least important aspect of their college experience. These per- 
centages range from 38% (black males in the* 1-20% black schools) to 
70% for the white females attending schools where the racial composition 
is 51-98% black. 

Among the white students in both segregated and interracial 
schools, males are more likely to view preparation for making a living 
as the most important aspect of college than are females* A similar 
pattern is shown for black students attending interracial schools; 
however, the reverse appears in the all black schools. 

It should be noted that while the pattern of the responses is 
similar for both black and white students (with the above exception) 
by sex, i.e., miles' percentages exceed females', the variation in 
percentage points of the white males and females is larger than that 
for black males and females. The black males' and females' percentages 
are very close to one another. 
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Considering the responses by race, it is apparent that within 
the interracial schools black females are more likely Co view college 
as a preparation for making a living as most important than are 
white females* This also holds when the segregated schools are com- 
pared. Among the males, however, the black and white percentages are 
similar to a considerable degree; the percentage variations are quite 
small (same sex and group of schools) . 

As black students become the majority race in the interracial 
schools, the percentages of black males who see preparation for piling 
a living as a most important factor in their college experience de- 
crease from 78% in the 1-20% black schools to 73% in the 21-48% 
black schools and then return to 78% in the 51-98% black sch**;c-Is. 

Black females also show a decrease in their percentages. Both white 
males and females show slight increases as the interracial schools 
become more black. 

While the percentages of each group of students viewing pre- 
paration for making a living as the least important aspect of their 
college education are small, the largest of these appeatsamong white 
females . 

As the students responding to the questionnaire anticipate their 
college years, the largest percentage of each group of students (by 
race, sex, and racial composition of their schools) indicates they 
regard social life as the least important aspect of college. In- 
terestingly, more females tend to hold this view than do males. With 
one exception, the females* percentages exceed those of the males 
throughout all of the schools. The exception occurs in the 21-48% 
black schools among the white students where the male percentages ex- 
ceed the female percentages by one percentage point. 

Comparing the responses by race (same sex), it is apparent that 
no clear pattern is shown in the percentages. White students are 
somewhat more likely to view social life in college as least important 
to them, but, with two exceptions, the black and white percentages 
are close. The exceptions to this are the males in 1-20% black schools 
wheref|57% of the whites see social life as least Important as compared 
with 38% of the males. A similar relationship is shown when the males 
attending southern segregated schools are compared. Here, 59% of the 
white males and 47% of the black males so view college social life. 

As the interracial schools become more black, the percentages of all 
of the students show increases when the percentages appearing for 
the 1-20% black schools are compared with those in the 51-98% black 
schools . 

The percentages of the participating students who indicate making 
new friends will be a most important aspect of their college ex- 
perience are low. The largest percentage appearing here is 8% for 
the males attending southern all black high schools. Black males and 
females in the interracial schools show percentages of their numbers 
which are quite similar, whereas in the all black schools more black 
males than females view new friends as very important. The white 
females* percentages, while not large, exceed those of the white males 
in all of the schools having white students. 
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All of the students are more likely to view the new friends to be 
made in college as the least important than as most important. The 
largest percentages of students viewing new friends as least important 
appear in the all white schools, and, in each case, the females' per- 
centages exceed those of the males. The male /female pattern is reversed 
in the all Hack and interracial schools where the males' percentages 
are larger than those of the females. Both black males and females 
In these schools are more apt to view new friends as least important 
in their coming college experience than are white males and females. 

As the racial composition of the interracial schools changes 
with the proportion of black students increasing, the black males 
and females show a decrease, although the decrease is uneven; i.e., 
the downward trend is not consistent from the 1-20% black schools 
to the 51-98% black schools. White males show a slight increase in 
their percentages, whereas white females show virtually no changes 
as these schools become more blacjc. 

The largest percentages of students who view new ideas they will 
gain in college as the most important aspect of the college experience 
appear among white females attending all white or interracial schools. 
These percentages range from a low of 26% (southern all white schools) 
to a high of 35% (21-48% black schools). With one exception, the 
females are more likely to see new ideas as a most important factor 
in attending college than are the males- The exception appears in 
the southern all black schools where the males' percentage exceeds 
that of the females by two percentage points. As the interracial 
schools become more black, the percentages of each group of students 
show very little change. 

Few of the participating students view the new ideas to be learned 
in college as the least important aspect of their future experience in 
college. The largest percencage here is the 19% shown for the 'females 
In the southern all white schools. Generally speaking, the percentages 
within a group of schools are similar by sex and, in the case of the 
interracial schools, by race. 

* 

A final examination of Table 4-15 shows an orientation to the 
college experience which is clearly vocational for the majority of 
each group of students. To some extent, this may be a reflection of 
immaturity and lack of understanding with regard to the college ex- 
perience. The small proportions of each group citing the stimulation 
of new ideas could well be viewed with alarm. Since few respondents 
indicated new ideas to be the least important aspect of the college 
experience, it would be hoped that new ideas would have been the text 
most important aspect of college had the respondents been able to cite 
a second choice. 

Youth participating in the study who had previously indicated they 
were planning to attend college (or didn't know) were. asked to select 
from a list of reasons for selecting a college those reasons which 
were applicable to themselves . 

Tables 4-16 and 4-17 give the breakdown of the selections made 
by the respondents. The largest percentages appear for the reason, 
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Table 4-16 

Reasons for Considering Particular College 



CO 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



PARENTS WOULD 
LIKE ME TO GO 
THERE 

Black White 



GOOD COURSES IN 
FIELD I WOULD 
LIKE TO ENTER 



GEOGRAPHICAL 

LOCATION 



Black 



White 



Black 



White 



N*S 

Black White 



■ 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


. F 


M F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


, % 


% 


% 








all White 


0 


0 


18 


28 


0 


0 


53 


58 


0 


0 


31 


36 


0 0 


907 


943 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


9 


22 


0 


0 


49 


57 


0 


0 


31 


35 


0 0 


519 


651 


Southern 
all Black 


18 


17 


0 


0 


41 


61 


0 


0 


12 


18 


0 


0 


431 592 


0 


0 


Other 
all Black 


14 


27 


0 


0 ‘ 


42 


53 


0 


0 


17 


26 


u 


0 


733 1041 


0 


0 



1-20% Black 


11 


23 


18 


27 


37 


55 


51 


56 


23 


29 


39 


43 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 


21-48% Black 


21 


24 


12 


25 


49 


48 


50 


63 


29 


23 


28 


36 


135 


533 


1017 


1171 


51-98% Black 


12 


18 


10 


17 


44 


54 


50 


64 


21 


23 


29 


31 


520 


660 


299 


229 
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Table 4-17 

Reasons for Considering Particular College (Cont f d) 



' 


Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 




NOT TOO EXPENSIVE 
COSTS LESS 
THAN OTHERS 




RATES 

HIGH 

ACADEMICALLY 




FRIENDS OR KNOW 
OTHER PEOPLE 
GOING THERE 






N's 








Black 




White 




Black 


White 


Black 




White 


Black 


White 


; 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


* 

M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


■ 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 
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all White 


0 


0 


34 


29 


0 


0 


30 


35 


0 


0 


23 


24 


0 


0 


907 


943 




Other 


































IM 


all White 


0 


0 


37 


32 


0 


0 


30 


34 


0 


0 


17 


14 


0 


0 


519 


651 


t 


Southern 
all Black 


27 


28 


0 


0 


21 


27 


0 


0 


10 


9 


0 


0 


431 


592 


0 


0 


f 


Other 
all Black 


25 


31 


G 


0 


23 


25 


0 


0 


14 


10 


0 


0 


733 


1041 


0 


0 


* 


1-20% Black 


22 


27 


36 


32 


26 


18 


31 


33 


18 


18 


26 


25 


134 


150 


2642 


2696 


f 


21-48% Black 


36 


26 


34 


7 


27 


20 


27 


34 


20 


15 


19 


22 


185 


533 


1017 


1171 


T h 


51-98% Black 


28 


32 


28 


19 


15 


22 


24 


40 


10 


12 


12 


15 


520 


660 


299 


229 













"it offers good courses in the field I want to enter." While the 
percentages of both males and females are large (the smallest is 
41%), the females are somewhat more likely to select this reason for 
choosing a particular college. In each case, the females' percentages 
exceed those of the respective males. The largest variation between 
the male and female percentages appears in the southern all black 
schools where the variation is 20%. Comparing the percentages of the 
students attending segregated schools, it my be seen that, with the 
exception of the southern segregated schools where the black females' 
percentage exceeds that of the white females, the black students' 
percentages are smaller than those of the white students of the same 
sex. 
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Within the groups of interracial schools, the white percentages 
exceed the black percentages (same sex) with each group of these 
schools. As the enrollments in the interracial schools shift in 
the direction of becoming more heavily black, the majority of the 
percentages show changes. The percentages of the black, males and 
females show an irregular pattern. The black males increase from 37% 
in the 1-20% black schools to 49% in the 21-48% black schools, dropping 
in the 51-98% black schools to 44% or an "up and dowrf' pattern. 

The black females, however, show a "down and up" pattern. Here, 55% 
of the black females in the 1-20% black schools are considering a 
particular college because "it offers good courses in the field I 
want to enter," and this percentage decreases to 48% in the 21-48% 
black schools, increasing again in the 51-98% black schools to 54%. 

White females in these interracial schools show a consistent in- 
crease pattern, going from 56% of their number in the 1-20% black 
schools to 63% in the 21-48% black schools, on to 64% in the 51-98% 
black schools. White males, on the other hand, show virtually no 
change in the percentages of their numbers who are considering a 
particular college because "it offers good courses in the field I 
want to enter" as the interracial schools become more black. 

The "geographical location" of a college was selected frequently 
as a basis for considering entering a particular college by sizeable 
percentages of each group of the respondents. It is apparent that, 
for the most part, white students are somewhat more likely than black 
students to indicate "geographical location" as an important considera- 
tion in choosing a college. The variation between the percentages 
of the black students and those of the white students is most notice- 
able when the all black schools are compared with the all white schools. 
Here, the variation in the black and white percentages (same sex) ranges 
from ten to eighteen percentage points. 

Generally speaking, too, females appear more likely than males to 
place a degree of importance on the "geographical location" of the 
college they are planning to enter, although the variation in the male 
and female (same race) percentages is not large. 

As the racial composition of the interracial schools shifts in 
the direction of becoming more black, the "geographical location" of 
prospective college becomes less important, since all of the percentages 
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decrease. The largest decrease appears for the white females who go 
from 39% In the 1-20% black schools down to 29% In the 51-98% black 
schools . 

Another of the listed reasons for considering a particular college 
chosen frequently by the participating high school seniors was "not 
too expensive; costs less than others.' 1 When .the percentages of the 
students attending all white schools are compared with those attending 
all black schools, it is apparent that the white percentages exceed 
those of the black students (same sex) somewhat. The largest variation 
in these percentages appears for the males in the other all black and 
other all white schools where the percentage variation is twelve per- 
centage points. 

Tills same pattern appears in the interracial schools among those 
students attending schools where the racial composition is 1-20% black. 
However, among the remaining groups of students, the percentages of 
black students exceed those of white students (same sex). As the inter- 
racial schools become more black, the percentages of the students who 
are considering a particular college because "it costs less than others 11 
show some changes. Black males' and females' percentages increase as 
the racial composition of their schools becomes more black, whereas 
the white students' percentages decrease; White females show a sig- 
nificant drop from 32% in the 1-20% black schools to 7% in the 21-48% 
black schools. 

Among white students, males are more likely than are females to 
give "not too expensive" as a reason for considering a particular college. 
This holds in both ail white and interracial schools. The pattern is 
somewhat different for black students for, in general, larger per- 
centages of black females than black males indicate they are contemp- 
lating attending a particular college because "it is not too expensive." 

The fact that the particular college being considered for entrance 
"rates high academically" was given as a reason for such consideration 
by sizeable percentages of the groups of students. Clearly, white 
students attending either segregated or interracial high schools cite 
this reason more so than do black students. Among white students, 
females are more likely than are the males to consider a college be- 
cause "it is rated high academically. 11 The black students show a 
mixed pattern in this regard. Black females attending all black schools 
show larger percentages of their members citing the high academic rating 
of a college as a reason for their considering it, whereas in the inter- 
racial schools the' black males are more likely to choose this reason 
with the exception of the 51-98% black schools where the reverse appears.' 
As the racial composition of the interracial schools shifts in the 
direction of becoming more black, the percentages of the females, black 
and white, increase while those of the males, black and white, decrease. 

As would be expected, only males cite "it's strong on athletics" 
as a reason for considering a particular college with any degree of 
frequency. Black males, especially those attending interracial high 
schools, are more likely to indicate this reason than are white males. 

As the interracial schools become more black, the percentages of the 
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black and white males decrease with the black males 1 percentage de- 
creasing by half. 

Few of the studied students indicated that they were considering 
a particular college because 'their parents wished them to do so," 

In all but one case, females are more likely to cite their parents' 
wishes as a reason for considering a particular college; this is es- 
pecially apparent among white females, The black males attending 
southern all black schools shew 18% of their number indicating the 
above reason for considering a particular college as opposed to 17% 
of the females. However, both of these percentages are low, and the 
variation between them is almost non-existent. 

Viewing the percentages in terms of race shows that there is no 
consistent pattern here. In the interracial schools the percentages 
( of the black males are similar to those of the white males within the 
same group of schools with the exception of the 21-48% black schools 
where the black males' percentage is 21% as compared with 12% for the 
white males. The remaining percentages in these schools (same sex 
compared by race) are quite close. 

As the racial composition in the interracial schools shifts in 
the diraction of becoming more black, the percentages of the black 
females and white males and females who are considering a particular 
college because their parents would like them to go there decrease. 

The black males show an increase followed by a decrease; i,e., their 
percentage in the 21-48% black schools is very nearly twice that in 
the 1-20% black schools and then it drops to 12% in the 51-98% black 
schools, 

"Other friends are going there or know people there" was chosen 
by comparatively few of the respondents as a reason for considering 
a particular college. In general, this reason is more likely to be 
cited by white students and females rather than males. Concerning 
the tendency of white students to choose this reason, they are more 
likely to have friends who are in college or are going to go to college 
than are black students. As the interracial schools become more black, 
all of the percentages decrease. While the possibility exists whereby 
students in the 51-98% black schools simply attach less importance to 
going to college with their friends or where they have friends, it is 
more probable that these students have few friends in college or who 
are planning to go. 

Very few of the queried students cited "because of my race" as a 
reason for considering a particular college. As would be expected, 
the percentages of white students indicating this reason are 1% or 
less. Black students, too, show very small percentages of their 
numbers choosing their race as a basis for the consideration of a 
college. The largest percentage, 5%, appears for the black females 
in the 1-20% black schools. Interestingly, the percentages of black 
males and females attending interracial schools who cited this reason 
decrease as these schools become more black. 
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The percentages of each group of students citing "ray grades are 
not good enough to get into other colleges" are fairly small with 
the largest being 18% shown for the black males in the 51-98% black 
schools. Xt is apparent, though* that males of both races are more 
likely to cite this reason for considering a particular college than 
are the females. Xt should be noted that the percentages of the black 
and white students, same sex, are quite close to one another within 
the same group of interracial schools and when the segregated schools 
are compared. As the racial composition of the interracial schools 
shifts in the direction of becoming more hlack, the percentages of 
each group of students within these schools increase. These increases 
are greater among the males than the females. The largest increase 
appears among the black males tdio go from 8% of their number in the 
1-20% black schools to 18% in the 51-98% black schools. 

The remaining listed reason for considering a particular college, 

* "teachers or guidance counselors suggested it," was cited by no more 
than 15% of any group of students. Apparently, few of the participating 
students had counselors who suggested colleges for them to consider or, 
if such were suggested to them, few acted on these suggestions or 
considered it important to do so. 

While the percentages are quite similar when viewed within a 
given group of schools by race or sex, the females 1 percentages do 
exceed those of the males, though by small variations. In general, 
too, more white than black students cite "teachers or counselors 
suggested it" as a reason for considering a college. The exceptions 
to the foregoing appear in the 1-20% black schools where the black 
percentages exceed those of the white students somewhat and, also, 
where comparing the other all black schools with the other all white 
schools. Again, the black percentages exceed the white ones somewhat. 

As the interracial schools become more black, the percentages of the 
black males and females show virtually no change, whereas among the 
white students there is a slight increase in their percentages. The 
increase pattern is not consistent as the increase was larger in the 
21-48% black schools and then dropped off in the 51-98% black schools. 

Those youth who had indicated they did intend to go to college 
and those who indicated they did not know if they intended to go to 
college were asked to respond to the following questions; Have 
you written to a college for admission information? Have you 
submitted an application of admission to a college? Have you been 
accepted by a college? 

Table 4-18 shows the percentage breakdown of the responses for 
the students by the racial composition of the schools. The percentages 
of students who have requested admissions information from a college 
are quite high for all of the students in each group of schools. The 
largest percentage appears for the females in the southern all white 
schools (82%) with the next largest percentage appearing among the 
females attending other all white schools (80%). 

It is interesting to note that with only one exception the per- 
centages of females who have written for admissions information. 



Table 4-18 



Progress Towards College Entrance 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



WRITTEN FOR 
COLLEGE 
INFORMATION 



APPLIED FOR 
ADMISSION 
TO COLLEGE 



ACCEPTED 
BY A 
COLLEGE 



N’s 



Black White 



Black White 



Black White Black White 









M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 






Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 










.h. 




all White 


0 


0 


70 


82 


0 


0 


62 


68 


0 


0 


52 


61 


0 


0 


718 


610 


to 










































Other 




































C O 


all White 


0 


0 


75 


80 


0 


0 


56 


68 


0 


0 


45 


59 


0 


0 


368 


323 



Southern 



all Black 
Other 


74 


75 


0 


0 


54 


57 


0 


0 


27 


35 


0 


0 


291 


450 


0 


0 


all Black 


59 


69 


0 


0 


52 


57 


0 


< 0 


35 


39 


0 


0 


489 


671 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 

f 


66 


69 


65 


75 


53 


57 


68 


75 


30 


38 


47 


56 


00 


74 


1791 I486 


21-48% Black 


65 


68 


64 


79 


57 


54 


57 


76 


39 


31 


47 


70 


129 


340 


646 


630 


51-98% Black 


69 


74 


66 


78 


57 


62 


63 


67 


28 


46 


44 


54 


316 


421 


139 


81 
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submitted applications, and who have been accepted by a college exceed 
those of the males of the same race within each group of schools. The 
exception appears in the 21-48% black schools where 39% of the black 
males and 31% of the black females have been accepted by a college. 

Looking across Table 4-18 from left to right, there is a clear 
downward trend for all but one group of students from writing for 
admissions information to being accepted by a college. The ex- 
ception to this trend appears in the 1-20% black schools where there 
is a slight upward movement among white males from writing for ad- 
missions information to submitting an application, althou^i the per- 
centage does drop off in the accepted for college column. This same 
trend appears in the all white and all black schools. The downward 
movement is greater in the southern all black schools than in the 
southern all white schools. 

« Generally speaking, the percentages of each group of black 
students who have initiated the necessary steps towards entering 
a college decline more than those of white students, but the pattern 
is not consistent, especially in the interracial schools. 

Considering tna changes in the percentages of black and white 
students attending interracial schools, as the racial composition of 
these schools shifts in the direction of becoming more black, it 
is apparent that these percentages do show some changes. The per- 
centages o£ both black and white students in the interracial schools 
who have written for college admissions information increase somewhat 
as these schools become more black. The same pattern also appears 
for black males and females who have submitted applications to 
colleges and black females who have been accepted by colleges. A. 
decrease pattern is shown among white students who indicate they 
have applied for admission to college. These students shew a similar 
pattern for the question, "Have you been accepted by a college?" as 
do the black males. Interestingly, here, the black males and the 
white students in the 21-48% black schools show an increase in their 
percentages over the 1-20% black schools and then decrease to a figure 
below that shown in the 1-20% black schools. 

The decrease in the percentages of students who request admissions 
information when compared with the percentage of those who submit 
applications and have been accepted by a college is not unusual. 

Several factors are thought to be operating here. First, some of 
the students who wrote for admissions information may not have submit- 
ted applications but plan to; some' may have submitted applications and 
not yet been accepted; and some may t?ave been rejected by a college 
but still hope to be accepted elsewhere. Then, too, some of the 
respondents may fully intend to go to college at some future date but 
not immediately following their graduation from high school; therefore, 
they would not necessarily complete the college entrance procedures. 

1 

However, the investigator speculates that the downward trend is 
more likely due to students who want to go to college but who do not 
follow through in initiating the steps necessary for acceptance in 
college. This being the case, it would appear that these students 
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Table 4-19 

* 

Factor Most Important in Selecting a College 



Racial 

Composition 



of Schools 




HIGH 


SCHOOL GRAPES 




PARENT 


! S WISHES 




N’s 1 






Black 




White 




Black 


White 




' Black White 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F M F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




£ ! 


all White 


0 


0 


31 


40 


0 


0 


15 


9 


0 


0 907 943 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


41 


57 


0 


0 


12 


5 


0 


0 519 651 


Southern 
all Black 


42 


33 


0 


0 


15 


13 


0 


0 


431 


592 0 0 


Other 












* 










all Black 


53 


48 


0 


0 


13 


11 


0 


0 


733 


1041 0 0 


1-20% Black 


50 


61 


41 


50 


18 


10 


E 

11 


5 


134 


150 1071 2696 


21-48% Black 


46 


47 


44 


50 


15 


17 


14 


7 


185 


533 1017 1171 


51-98% Black 


55 


52 


61 


67 


15 


11 


10 


4 


520 


660 299 229 
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Table 4-20 



?- 

Factor Most Important in Selecting a College (Cont'd) 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 


M 


Black 

F 


RELIGION 
White 
M F 


WHAT I HEARD 
FROM 
FRIENDS 

Black White 

M F M F 


Black 
' M F 


N’s 

White 
H- F 


Southern 


% 


-% 


% 


% 


% 


% % 


% 








all White 


0 


0 


16 


14 


0 


0 26 


23 


0 


0 


907 943 


Other 
all White 


0 


0 


16 


12 > 


6 


0 23 


17 


0 


0 


519 


651 


Southern 
all Black 


15 


23 


0 


0 


19 


* 

23 0 


0 


431 


592 


0 0 


Other 
all Black 


12 


18 


0 

\ 


0 


14 


18 0 

\ 


0 


733 


1041 


'ti 

0 


0 


1-20% Black 


12 


11 


15 


15 


13 


11 19 , 

\ 


17 


134 


150 


1071 2696 


21-48% Black .' 


11 


14 


15 


17 


17 


15 19 ^ 


17 


185 


533 


1017 1171 


51-98% Black 


11 


14 


8 


7 


14 


18 17 


-■5 


520 


660 


299 


229 
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have educational aspirations and goals which exceed their actual 
expectations. It is thought that black students are more likely to 
be in this category than are white. 

The students who plan to go to college were asked to select from 
the following list of factors the one which was most important to 
them in selecting a college. The list is: high school grades, parents 

wishes, financial situation, religion, field want to enter, information 
from friends, information from teachers or guidance counselors, 
geographical location, and other. 

Tables 4-19 and 4-20 show the breakdown of the percentages of 
each group of students (by race, sex, and racial composition of their 
schools) who selected four of the factors as being most important in 
their choice of a college. High school grades was indicated most 
often by each group of students as being the most important factor 
determining their choice of a college. The percentages range from 
a low of 31% to a high of 67%. A consideration of the responses by 
race shows that males in all black schools are more likely than white 
males to regard their high school grades as the single most important 
factor in their choice of a college, whereas the reverse is shewn 
among females in these schools. The pattern by race within the inter- 
racial schools is uneven. Here, black males show larger percentages 
of their numbers selecting this factor in two groups of schools 
(1-20% and 21-48% black) than do white males. However, in the 51-98% 
black schools the reverse appears. Among the females, white females 
cite this factor as being singly most important in their choice of a 
college in two of the three categories of interracial schools. The 
exception occurs in the 1-20% black schools where over 10% more black 
females than white females indicate their higji school grades were 
the single most important factor in their college choice. 

An examination of the responses by sex shows that among white 
students in both segregated and interracial schools, .females cite 
this reason more so than do males. With two exceptions this pattern 
is reversed among black students. The females' percentages exceed 
those of the males only in the 1-20% and 21-48% black schools. As 
the racial composition of the interracial schools becomes more heavily 
black, the percentages of each group of s.tudents who indicate their 
high school grades were the single most important factor determining 
their choice of a college increase with one exception. The exception 
appears for black females. Here, their percentages decrease from 
61% in the 1-20% black schools to 52% in the 51-98% black schools. 

All of the remaining groups show increases in their percentages as 
these schools become more black. 

The next most often cited factor considered to be most important 
in the choice of a college would appear to be (for most of the groups) 
information from friends. The percentages of each group of students 
are much smaller than for the most often cited factor, my high school 
grades. The percentages here range from 11% (black males, 1-20% 
black schools) to 26% (white males, southern all white schools). 

A consideration of the data by race '(same sex) shows that white 
males attending all white schools are somewhat more likely than are 



the black males In all black schools to cite information from friends 
as the single most important factor In their choice of a college. A 
comparison of the black and white females* percentages in the segregated 
schools shows these percentages to be quite similar (within southern 
and other all black schools) . 

Within the interracial schools the percentages of each group of 
students citing information from friends as mast important are fairly 
close by race and sex. The white males' percentages do exceed those 
of the black males, but the variation in the percentages (within a 
particular group of schools) is small. White females also exceed 
black females in all but the 51-98% black schools. It should be 
noted again that the variations in the black and white percentages 
are small. 

Within each group of schools (by racial composition) the males 
are more likely to cite information from friends as the single most 
important factor determining their choice of a college than are females- 
(same race), although there are exceptions. These appear in the all 
black schools (both groups) and in the 51-98% black schools, once 
again with small differences in the percentages. The percentages of 
the numbers of each group of students within the interracial schools 
show very small changes as black students become the majority race 
in these schools. The percentages of the black students show small 
increases while white students' percentages decrease somewhat. 

Some of the responding high school seniors cited religion as the 
single most important factor determining their choice of a college. 
However, the percentages of each group of students who selected this 
factor are not large. The percentages range from 7% of the white 
females attending high schools that are 51-98% black to 23% of the 
black females attending southern all black schools. 

A comparison of the data in terms of race shows the percentages 
(same sex within a given group of schools) to be fairly similar. The 
black females attending all black schools are somewhat more likely 
to cite religion as being a prime factor in their choosing a college 
than are white females attending all white high schools. Black females 
in ttK segregated schools have percentages that are larger than those 
shown for each of the othet groups of s tudents . 

Within the interracial schools, while the percentages are similar 
by race, white students tend to cite religion more so than do black 
students with the exception of the 51-98% black schools. Here, the 
black percentages exceed the white percentages. Among the black 
students, the percentages of ^their numbers who indicate religion was 
a major factor in their choice of a college are very close when com- 
pared by sex as are those of the white students. As the interracial 
Schools show a shift in their racial composition in the direction of 
becoming more black, the percentages of the white students decrease 
by very nearly half while those of the black students show little 
change . 

The remaining factors listed in the questionnaire, finances, 
race, field want to enter, teachers, and geographical location, were 
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cited as being most important in determining the choice of a college 
by very small percentages of each group of students. Of these, only 
finances and geographical location show percentages of more than 1%. 

Interestingly, race and field wish to enter were cited by the 
smallest percentages of all the groups of students. It would be 
expected that field wish to enter would have been cited more often, 
especially since so many of the respondents view college as pre- 
paration for job and/or career. 

With regard to post high school career and educational aspira- 
tions, we find that most students would prefer to attend and complete 
college. College graduation as a preference is expressed most fre- 
quently by white students in all white schools (both southern and 
elsewhere) and least frequently among white students in schools 
which are predominately black. The variation among white rales is 
27% with a high of 66% preferring college graduation among white 
male students in southern all white schools and a low of 39% among 
white males in schools with 51-98% black students. The variation 
among black males is only 9% with a high of 58% among black males in 
schools that are 21-48% black and a low of 49% among black males in 
all black non-southern schools: generally, females are less likely 

than males to express a preference for col lege. graduation. With 
one exception (schools which are 1-20% black), black females express 
higher educational aspirations than do white females. The group least 
likely to aspire to college graduation is the female in the 51-98% 
black schools, similar to the case with white males in such schools. 

Comparisons of aspirations and expectations show some interesting 
differences. Generally, there is less of a descrepancy between the 
college going aspirations and expectations of females than of males. 

Such might be expected since females were less likely to express a 
college preference, and they may well be a very select group since, 
in many cases, particularly in lower income families, the son is given 
first preference in higher education decisions. Among males, in every 
instance, no matter the racial composition of the school, it is the 
black student who shows the greatest gap between aspirations and ex- 
pectations. The differences are a low of 9% for white males in southern 
all white schools to a high of 20% among black males in schools which 
have a 1-20% black student enrollment. The variations among female 
students are less dramatic: a low discrepancy of 6% among white 

females in all southern white schools and a high of 11% among black 
females in all black southern schools. 

No doubt, part of the variation can be explained by differences 
in the types of colleges students seek to enter. Obviously, those 
seeking entrance into prestigious institutions might be less certain 
than those seeking entrance into any type of four year college. While 
we do not have data on college choice, we do know that black students, 
more so than white students, not only report lower grade point averages 
but are also more likely to report that level of accumulated grades did 
influence their choice of college. Hence, we would propose that even 
though black students are applying to less prestigious schools, they 
are still more doubtful than whites that they will gain admission. 
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Black females are more likely than white females to desire and 
expect a post high school role which is r.ot wife or mother. 

While the difference between males and females in those planning 
to go to college is 14% (63% for males and 49% for females), the dif- 
ference between black students is 2% with black females more likely 
(59%) than black males (57%) to express such college going plans. 

Major reasons which are perceived as blocking college going 
plans are the taking of a full-time job and poor grades. Few students 
suggest that either parental or teacher opposition are important 
factors. 

The occupational aspirations of this group are quite high with 
the majority preferring either professional or technical careers. The 
aspirations of black males tend to be higher than those of white males 
with the exception of black males in all black southern schools. 
Occupational aspirations tend to be lower for females, but black 
females express a preference for higher skill occupations than do 
whi te females . 

In interracial schools the lowest aspirations are expressed by 
white males, most particularly in schools which are predominately 
black. Unlike data dealing with more affluent in-school adolescents, 
our data show little in the way of altruism and idealism when students 
discuss important characteristics of work. Most stress the Importance 
of job security and rapid promotion. Females are more inclined than 
males to rate the importance of helping others and a chance to be 
creative and original. Blacks, particularly males, place a greater 
emphasis on "a chance to be my own boss 1 ' than do white males. 

These students seem quite optimistic about their futures. Gen- 
erally, they see few barriers to goal achievement which are not 
controlled by the individual. If they fail, it is more a result of 
their own inadequacies than that of the society. Females appear 
somewhat more confident than males. 

Again, unlike more middle class youth, ‘these students cite 
"preparation for making a living' 1 as the most important thing they 
hope to get from college. They are far less likely to mention social 
life or "the stimulation of new ideas." College is seen as the place 
which will provide the individual with the credentials required for 
entrance into the good life. It is a continuation of high school, 
and the emphasis is supposed to be upon vocational and occupational 
training. 

Finally, our data show that despite their college going aspirations 
or intentions, many of these students, particularly black students, 
had not been accepted into college. Keeping in mind that these data 
were collected in the final weeks of their final term, it would seem 
safe to say that many did not gain entrance into the college of their 
choice or, for that matter, any four year college. At the time the 
data were collected, about a third of the students who had written 
for college applications were not yet accepted by a college. Generally, 
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blacks, more so than whites, reported no college acceptance. Almost 
half the males (47%) and 40% of the females in all black southern 
schools say they were not yet accepted* The smallest discrepancy 
between those who wrote away to a school and report acceptance is 
found among whites in all white southern schools and schools which 
were less than 50% black. 
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Chapter 5 

Personal Influence In Educational-Occupational Decision Making 

Hopefully, high school youth do have persons from whom they 
can seek assistance in making important decisions concerning their 
futures. Chapter 5 will discuss data which deal with the respondents' 
experiences and perceptions of seeking such assistance from their 
parents, teachers, and friends. 

The majority of each group of students, by race, sex, and racial 
composition of their schools, view their mothers as being both willing 
and able to help them make ths right decision concerning their plans 
for college and/or a job. Table 5*1 gives the breakdown of the per- 
centages of each group of students who indicated that their mothers 
were both willing and able to help them as well as those who said 
their mothers were willing to help but, for some reason, did not assist 
them in career decisions. 

Females are somewhat more likely than males to indicate their 
mothers are both willing and able to assist them with their college/ 
job decisions. The females’ percentages range .from 76% to 87%, while 
those of the males range from 70% to 79%. The percentages of white 
females exceed those of black females in the interracial schools, and 
the same pattern appears when the segregated schools are compared. 

As the interracial schools become more black, respondents attending 
these schools are more likely to see their mothers as able and willing 
to provide assistance with college/job decisions. 

The percentages of each group of students who perceive of their 
mothers as being willing to help them make decisions concerning their 
college/job plans but unable to do so are fairly low; the highest is 
26% for the males attending southern all black schools. The mothers’ 
inability to help their sons and daughters is in all likelihood caused 
by the mothers* lack of knowledge and experience concerning college 
and jebs. They may also lack knowledge as to where and from whom 
their children could seek such information. In many cases, too, the 
mothers classified as willing but unable, to help their children could 
be just too caught up in the day to day tasks of keeping their own 
jobs, meeting the food, clothing, and shelter needs of their families 
to be able to give much in the way of assistance for their childrens 
futures. 

Males are more likely to view their mothers as willing but un- 
able to help them with their college/job decisions than are females, 
and black students are more likely to hold this view than are white 
students (same sex) regardless of the racial composition of their 
schools. The variation in the male/female responses is larger among 
the white students* and the black/white variations are larger among 
females . 

As the racial composition of the interracial schools shifts in 
the direction of becoming more black, black males and females are 
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Table 5-2 
Talk to Mother 
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24 
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less likely to indicate their mothers are willing but not able to 
help them with college/job decisions. The white students attending 
these schools show an increase in the percentages of their numbers 
viewing thfeir mothers as above in the 21-48% black schools as com- 
pared with the percentages shown in the 1-20% black schools. These 
percentages then drop back to levels very nearly the same as those 
in the 1-20% black schools. This item in the questionnaire (see 
appendix) also included two additional options with which to describe 
the participants ' mothers 1 efforts to help them in their college/job 
decisions* These were ’’able but not willing 11 and "not able and not 
willing." Less than 4% of each group (by race, sex, and racial com- 
position of the schools) indicated their mothers V efforts could be 
described by either of these options. 

Clearly, the majority of the participating students perceive 
their mothers to be both willing and able to help them with decisions 
concerning their futures with respect to college and/or jobs. The 
next larger percentages appear for those students who indicate their 
mothers are willing to help them but cannot. Again, the mothers are 
viewed as being positive and as helpful as they can be. 

The high school seniors taking part in this study were asked to 
respond to the following question: "If you had to talk with your 

mother about your plans foi^ 'College or a earear, would you like to 
talk with her, would you dislike it, or wouldn't you care one way or 
another?" Table 5-2 shows the breakdown of the percentages of each 
group of students (by race, sex, and racial composition of their 
schools) who indicate they would like to talk with their mothers about 
their college and career plans and those who indicate they wouldn't 
care one way or another. 

Black students, male and female, are more likely to indicate 
they would like to talk with their mothers concerning their college 
and career plans than are white students. This is especially apparent 
in the segregated schools where variations in the black/white per- 
centages are substantial. Interestingly, the black males' percentages 
are considerably larger than those of the white males; i.e., 15% more 
black than white males attending southern segregated schools would 
like to talk to their mothers about coxlege plans, and 22% more black 
than white males attending other segregated schools indicated similar 
feelings. The aforementioned pattern also appears among students 
attending interracial schools. Here, too, the variation in the black/ 
white males' percentages is greater than that of the females* 

An examination of Table 5-2, with respect to sex, shows that in 
each case females tend to indicate they would like talking with their 
mothers about their college/career plans more so than do males, regard- 
less of race or racial composition of their schools* However, the 
variation in the male /female percentages is greater among white 
students* As the racial composition in the interracial schools be- 
comes proportionately more black, the percentages of all the groups 
of students (by race and sex) increase* This increase is larger 
among black students. 
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How Often Seek Assistance from Mother in College/Job Decisions 
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The percentages of the groups of students who '^wouldn't care one 
way or another" about having to talk with their mothers concerning 
college/career plans are larger a" on g white students, and males’ per- 
centages exceed those of the fema. in each group of schools. As 
the interracial schools become more black, the percentages of each 
group of students indicating they wouldn't care one way or another 
if they had to discuss their college /career plans with their mothers 
decrease. Black students show a decrease that is proportionately 
greater than that of the white students. 

Clearly, the majority of the participating students would like 
to talk with their mothers about their college/career plans. When 
the percentages of each group who wouldn't care one way or another 
are added to the respective percentage who would like to talk with 
their mothers, the combined percentages total well over 90% of each 
group. Therefore, these students perceive of their mothers as being 
positive with regard to their future plans. 

Table 5-3 shows the percentage breakdowns of the responses to 
the question, "How often did you actually go to your mother for help 
in making a decision about college or a job?" 

.s 

Females are more likely than males to indicate they seek help 
from their mothers concerning college and job decisions, and this 
holds "for both races. Among white students, the females' percentages 
are two to three times greater than those of the respective males . 
Among black students, the variation in the male/female percentages is 
less pronounced. In each case, black males are more likely to talk 
with their mothers "very often" than are white males. However, the 
pattern is slightly different among the females. Here, too, blacks 
exceed whites, but the variation in the percentages (within each 
group of schools) is low. As the proportion of black students attend- 
ing mixed race schools increases, the percentages of black students 
who talk with their mothers about college/job plans increase, yhereas 
the white students in these schools show little change. 

The percentages of each group of students indicating they talk 
with their mothers concerning college/job plans "often" are very close 
to their corresponding group by sex and race. With three exceptions, 
the females' percentages exceed those of the respective (same race) 
males, but the variations here are small. As the interracial schools 
become more black, the percentages of black students and white males 
increase somewhat while those of white females decrease. 

Males, both races, indicated they "sometimes" talk with their 
mothers more often than do females . Viewing the responses by race 
shows the percentages within a group of schools, by sex, to be quite 
close. Also, as the interracial schools become more black, the per- 
centages of each group of students indicating they "sometimes" discuss 
career/ job plans with their mothers show little change. 

A combination of the "very often," "often," and "sometimes" res- 
ponses for each group of students by race, sex, and racial composition 
of their schools shows around 80 to 85% of the black and white females 
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Table 5-4 

Fathers' Ability and Willingness to Assist with College/Job Decisions 
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21-48% Black 
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to have chosen these terms to describe the frequency of their talking 
with their mothers about their college/job plans. Black males are 
also apt to choose these terms; 70 to 80% of their number do so., while 
somewhat less than 70% of each group of white males responded in this 
manner. 

Therefore, females are more likely to discuss college/job plans 
with their mothers than are either black or white males. Among males, 
black males are somewhat more likely than white males to do the same. 

The participating high school youth were also asked to indicate 
their fathers' willingness and ability to assist them with decisions 
relevant to college/job. Table 5-4 shows the breakdown of the per- 
centages of each group of students (by race, sex, and racial com- 
position of their schools) indicating they perceive their fathers as 
being "willing and able to help me decide" and "willing but not able 
( to help me," 

White males and females are more likely to indicate their fathers 
are both willing and able to assist them in making decisions necessary 
for college and/or jobs than are black males and females. The per- 
centages of the white students attending both segregated and inter- 
racial schools range from 78% to 82% of each group. The white females' 
percentages are somewhat larger than those of the males. 

While the black percentages are somewhat lower than the white per- 
centages, they range from 66% to 71% of each group of white students; 
therefore, as with white students, the largest proportion of each group 
feels their fathers are both willing and able to assist them in making 
college/job decisions, and this holds for both races and sexes, regard- 
less of the racial composition of their schools. 

In general, black students tend to indicate their fathers are will- 
ing but not able to help with college/job decisions more than do white 
students. Males are more likely to view their fathers as willing but 
unable to help them than are the respective females (by race and within 
the same group of schools). As the interracial schools become more 
black, the percentages of each group of students indicating their 
fathers are willing and able hr willing but not able to assist with 
college/job decisions show little change; only a slight downward trend 
appears. 

Table 5-5 gives the breakdown of the responses (by race, sex, 
and racial composition of the schools) to the question, "If you had 
to talk with your father about your college/career plans, would you 
like to talk with him, would you dislike it, or would you care one 
way or another?" The major portion of each group of high school 
seniors, from 63 to 77%, indicate they would like to talk with their 
fathers regarding their college/career plans. The remaix.ing responses 
are fairly evenly divided between 'Vould dislike it" and 'Vouldn't 
care one way or another." 

With one exception, black males are more likely to indicate they 
would like to talk with their fathers concerning their college /career 
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plans. The exception appears in the southern all black schools. White 
students show the reverse pattern with females indicating they would 
like to talk with their fathers more than do males. 

As the interracial schools become more black, the percentages 
of black males and females shew an increase in the 21-48% black schools 
over the 1-20% black schools. The males 1 percentage then drops in 
the 51-98% black schools to a point somewhat lower than that in the 
1-20% black schools (67% in the 51-98% black schools and 71% in the 
1-20% black schools). White females show a small but consistent de- 
crease in the percentages of their numbers who indicate they would 
like to talk with their fathers regarding their college/career plans. 

As was mentioned earlier, the percentages of each group of 
students indicating they would dislike or wouldn't care one way or 
another if they had to talk with their fathers about decisions con- 
cerning college/career plans are fairly evenly split between these 
two options. However, white males are more likely than the other 
groups not to care and more likely not to care than dislike talking 
with their fathers. 

With few exceptions, high school seniors are more likely not to 
care than dislike talking with their fathers concerning college/ 
career plans. Where the percentage is larger for disliking talking 
with the fathers, the variation in. the dislike/don't care percentages 
is very small. 

It is interesting to note that with few exceptions larger per- 
centages of the groups of students would like talking with their mothers 
concerning college, etc. than would like talking with their fathers 
(see Table 5-2), This is especially apparent among black students, and 
it holds for white females, while white males are somewhat more likely 
to prefer talking with their fathers, although the variation in the 
would like mother/ father percentages is small here. 

The respondents were asked to indicate how often they actually 
did talk with their fathers concerning their college/ job plans. They 
could choose very often, often, sometimes ^ ‘seldom, or never. Table 
5-6 gives the breakdown of the responses' for very often, often, and 
sometimes . 

Within each group of students by race, sex, and racial composition 
of the schools, the combined percentages (very often, often, some- 
times) are well below 80% of each group. White females are more likely 
to indicate they talk with their fathers about college, etc. very often 
than are white males and black students. Females, both black and 
white, indicate they talk with their fathers very often more so than 
do the respective males, and this holds in both the segregated and 
interracial schools. The variations in the male /female percentages 
are larger for the white students in both types of schools by racial 
composition than for the black students. As the interracial schools 
become more black, white students and black females show slight in- 
creases in their percentages while black males show a slight increase- 
decrease pattern. 
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Table 5-6 

How Often Seek Assistance from Father In College/Job Decisions 
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In most cases, the percentages of each group of students in- 
dicating they often consult their fathers on matters in connection 
with their college/job plans are quite close when viewed by race and 
sex. This is especially apparent among the white students attending 
both segregated and interracial schools. 

The above also holds for those high school seniors indicating 
they sometimes talk with their fathers about their college/job plans, 
i.e., within a group of schools the black/white and male/female per- 
centages are quite similar respectively. Black students attending 
southern all black schools prove to be an exception to the above. 

Here, a larger proportion of males than of females sometimes discusses 
college/job plans with their fathers. 

Comparing the percentages of each group of students who indicate 
they talk with their mothers about college/career plans "very often" 
(Table 5-2) with those of the students who talk with their fathers 
"very often," it is apparent that all of the students discuss college/ 
career plans with their mothers more often than with their fathers. 
This is especially true for females of both races. The difference 
in the percentages of black females talking with their mothers "very 
often" compared with talking with fathers "very often" is quite 
large and can be explained, in part, by the fact that black students 
are more likely than white students to have indicated there is no 
father present in the home. White females also show larger per- 
centages of their numbers talking "very often" with their mothers 
rather than fathers. While white males indicate "very often" with 
respect to their fathers more often than their mothers, the varia- 
tions in these percentages are not large. Apparently, they do not 
discuss college, etc. with either parent "very often." 

Table 5-7 shows the breakdown by race, sex, and racial com- 
pcsitxon of the schools cf the percentages of each group of students 
who indicate there are no black teachers or counselors in their 
schools. 

As would be expected, the largest percentages of students having 
no black teachers in their schools appear in the all white schools 
with the southern all white schools showing 95% of these students 
claiming there are no black teachers. In like manner, the smallest 
percentages are found in the all black schools since all black schools 
almost always have all black faculties. 

The percentages of all the students attending interracial schools 
who have no black teachers decrease substantially as these schools 
become more black. Therefore, schools that are heavily black in terms 
of their racial composition of the student body are more likely to 
have black teachers and counselors. 

Students who indicated their schools had black teachers and/or 
counselors were asked to rate these teachers and counselors on their 
ability and willingness to assist the students with their college/ job 
decisions. Table 5-8 shows the percentages of each group of students 
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Table 5-8 

Black Teachers' Ability and Willingness to Assist with College/Job Decisions 
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who perceive of the black teachers and counselors in their schools 
as being willing and able or not able and not willing to help them 
in making decisions concerning their college or job plans. 



With the exception of white students attending segregated schools, 
the majority of the students view black teachers as being both willing 
and able to help them with college/ job decisions. Ninety percent or 
more of each group of black students and of white females attending 
nterracial schools so view the black teachers and/or counselors in 
their schools. White males in the interracial schools show 83 to 
85% of their numbers regarding black teachers and counselors as 
helpful with respect to their college/job decisions, while these 
percentages are smaller than those for the respective black males 
and females and the white females in the interracial schools, what 
is interesting is that chey are so much larger than the percentages 
for white males attending all white schools. 

The percentages of white students attending southern all white 
schools present an unusual (comparatively) pattern. One hundred per- 
cent of the females here indicate their black teachers and counselors 
are both willing and able to help them with college/job plans, where- 
as 42% of the males in these schools hold a similar view. Fifty per- 
cent of the white males in these schools see their black teachers 
and counselors as being unable and unwilling to help them with college/ 
39b decisions, whereas none of the females in these schools hold this 
* view. It should be. noted, however, these percentages are for twelve 
(12) males and twelve (12) females; i,e., twelve (12) males and the 
same number of females attending southern all white schools having 
black teachers and counselors responded to this item. 

As the racial composition of the interracial schools shifts, 
becoming more black, the percentages of each group of students in- 
dicating that black teachers and counselors in their schools are both 

willing and able to help them with college and/or job decisions show 
very little change. 

The students who had previously indicated there were black teachers 
and counselors in their schools were asked to respond to the following 
question; If you had to talk with a black teacher or counselor about 
your plans for college and/or career, would you like it, dislike it, 
or wouldn't you care one way or the other? 

Table 5-9 gives the percentage breakdowns for these responses. 

Black students attending segregated or interracial schools are much 
more likely to "like" discussing their col lege/ career plans with black 
teachers than are white students attending either type of school by 
racial composition. The largest proportion of black students in each 
group of schools would "like" talking with black teachers, whereas 
the largest proportion of white students attending interracial schools 
wouldn 1 t care one way or the other" about such conversations, 

White students attending segregated (all white) schools show a 
different pattern in their responses. The largest proportion of males 
attending southern all white schools .would "dislike" talking with 
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Table 5-9 
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Table 5-10 

How Often Seek Assistance of Black Teachers In College/Job Decisions 
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black teachers concerning college/career plans, whereas 38 % of the 
females in these schools would "like" such talks, and the remaining 
females' responses are evenly divided as to "dislike" and "wouldn't 
care." In the other all white schools, both males and females show 
the major proportion of their numbers "do not care." 

As the black students become the majority race in the interracial 
schools* the percentages of each group of students indicating they 
would like to talk with the black teachers and counselors in their 
schools regarding their college/career plans show little change. This 
also holds for those students in- these same schools who indicate they 
would "dislike" or 'Vouldn't care" about talking with their black 
teachers . 

Therefore, with the exception of the students in southern all 
white schools, black students "would like" to discuss college/career 
plans with the black teachers in their schools, but white students 
"wouldn't care one way or the other." Few students indicate they 
would "dislike" having such discussions. 



O 
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Study participants who had previously indicated there were black 
teachers and/or counselors in their schools were asked how often they 
go to the black teachers or counselors for help with their college/job 
decisions. Table 5-10 shows the percentages of each group of students 
citing "sometimes," "seldom," and "never," "Very often" and "often" 
were also among the choices (see questionnaire — appendix), but the res- 
ponses are omitted from the table since they are considerably lower 
than the remaining three choices. 

These responses are consistent with those shown in Table 5-9 where 
the largest proportion of each group of white students would "dislike" 
or "not care one way or the other" if they had to talk with black 
teachers acerning their college/job plans. Table 5-10 shows the 
largest p >ortion of each group of white students "never" talk with 
the black w^achers and counselors. The percentages of white students 
attending interracial schools who never discuss college/job plans 
with the black teachers decrease substantially as the racial composition 
of these schools shifts in the direction of becoming more black. 

This increase in white students talking with black teachers/coun- 
selors does not necessarily reflect a change in attitude. Rather, as 
schools become increasingly black, there is, in addition to the exodus 
of white students, an out-migration of white teachers. Hence, white 
students who seek or are required to seek guidance must interact with 
black teachers. 

Black students show their largest percentages in "sometimes" and 
"never" columns, although these "never" percentages are smaller than 
those of white students. Black students attending schools where the 
racial composition is 1-20% black or 21-48% black are more likely to 
indicate they "never" talk over college/job plans with black teachers 
in their schools, whereas black students attending high schools with 
enrollments that are 51-98% black or all black are more likely to in- 
dicate they "sometimes" talk with the black teachers concerning 
college/job decisions. 
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Table 5-11 
No White Teachers 
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While the percentages of each group of students who discuss 
their college/job plans with the black teachers and counselors are 
low, the percentages of the black students exceed those of the res- 
pective white students. The black/white percentage variation is 
especially pronounced when the responses in the other all white 
schools are compared with those in the other all black schools. In 
most cases, females tend to talk with black teachers more so than 
males, but the male /.female percentage variations are not large. As 
the proportion of black students attending interracial high schools 
increases, the percentages for -each group of students show increases 
that are proportionately greater among white students. Therefore, it 
appears that white students do not avail themselves of the assistance 
offered by black counselors and teachers in their schools, whereas 
the major portion of black students willdo so. 

The high school seniors were asked to indicate if there were no 
white teachers and/or counselors in their schools. An examination of 
Table 5-11 shows only students attending southern all black schools 
to have substantial proportions of their numbers indicating no white 
teachers and/or counselors in their schools. Sixty- five percent of 
the males and 64% of the females responded in this manner. The res- 
ponses in the all white schools show zero in each case as would be 
expected. The responses in the segregated schools, therefore, follow 
an expected pattern; this is that all white schools almost always have 
all white faculties, and a good many all black schools have all black 
teaching staffs. 

However, the responses in the interracial schools show a curious 
pattern, so much so in the 21-48% black schools that the possibility 
the respondents misinterpreted the question exists. It is more than 
likely the interracial schools have both black and white teachers. 
Conceivably, the 1-20% black schools would have all white staffs or 
staffs that had more white than black teachers, while the reverse 
could occur in the 51-98% black schools. For these reasons, the 1% 
of the black males and females in the 1-20% black schools who indicate 
their teachers are all black is questionable. The responses of the 
black students attending schools where the racial composition of the 
student body is 21-48% black are even more questionable, especially 
since the white students attending these same schools indicate their 
teachers are all white (no one said there are no white teachers). 

Table 5-12 gives the percentage breakdown of the responses in- 
dicating the students who view their white teachers and counselors 
as being '^willing and able," "able but not willing," and "neither 
able nor willing" to help them with college/job decisions. Clearly, 
the largest proportion of each group of students within each type of 
school by racial composition perceive their white teachers and/or 
counselors to be willing and able to help them with decisions per- 
taining to college/job. The lowest percentage here is shown for 
black males attending southern all black schools (73%). Looking 
across Table 5-12, it is apparent that these students have misgivings 
or doubts about the ability and willingness of white teachers or 
counselors to help them with their college/job decisions. Twelve 
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Table 5-12 
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percent of their number indicate that they perceive these teachers 
to be able but not willing to help with college/job decisions, and 
6% feel these teachers are both unable and unwilling to be of assis- 
tance. 

While the percentages for each group of students are largest in 
the "willing and able category," in general, the white percentages 
exceed the black ones within each group of schools by racial composi- 
tion and for the same sex. The largest variation in the black /white 
percentages appears when the southern all white schools are compared 
with the southern all black schools. Females in these schools are 
somewhat more likely than are the respective males to view their 
white teachers as willing and able with regard to colle^job decisions. 
Again, this is especially apparent in the southern all white schools 
where 10% more females than males perceive their white teachers as 
being willing and able to assist with their college/job decisions. 

The above pattern holds within the interracial schools with white 
students being more likely to feel their white teachers can be of 
assistance with their college/job decisions than are black students 
and females (both races) being more likely to share this perception 
than males. As the racial composition of these schools becomes more 
heavily black, all but the black females show slight increases in 
their percentages. 

Black students are more likely to see their white teachers as 
able but not willing to assist them with college/job decisions than 
are white students. However, the percentages are quite close by sex 
within each group of schools with the exception of the southern all 
black schools. 

Small percentages of each group of students perceive their white 
teachers to be both unable and unwilling to help them with college/job 
decisions. As was mentioned previously, the largest percentage so 
viewing their white teachers is 6% of the black males attending 
southern all black schools. 

The high school seniors who had previously indicated their schools 
had white teachers and counselors were asked to indicate how they would 
feel should they have to talk with a white teacher concerning their 
college/career plans. They could choose one of the following: "would 

like it," 'fyould dislike it," or '^wouldn't care." 

Close to half or three-quarters of each group of students by 
race, sex, and racial composition of the schools (Table 5-13) indicate 
they would like discussing college/career plans with the white teachers 
and counselors in their schools. The next largest percentage, of each 
group indicate they wouldn't care one way or the other. Fev of the 
students would dislike such discussions. 

Among white .students attending both segregated and interracial 
schools, females are somewhat more likely than males to indicate they 
would like to talk with white teachers and counselors in their schools 
concerning college/job plans. A similar pattern is shown for black 
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Table 5-13 
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students attending segregated schools. However, the pattern is less 
consistent among black students in schools where the enrollment is 
interracial. Here, the males* percentages exceed those of the females 
in the 1-20% black and 51-98% black schools, whereas the reverse 
appears in the 21-48% black schools. In most cases, the male/female 
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Table 5—14 

How Often Seek Assistance with College /Job Decisions from White Teachers 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



OFTEN 

Black White 



SOMETIMES 
Black White 



SELDOM 

Black White 



N's 

Black White 







M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 










r— * 
00 
to 


all White 
Other 


0 


0 


18 


20 


0 


0 


33 


33 


0 


0 


28 


27 


0 


0 


889 


926 




all White 


0 


0 


21 


20 


0 


0 


40 


33 


0 


0 


20 


22 


0 


0 


455 


534 


t 


Southern 
all Black 


11 


6 


0 


0 


15 


11 


0 


0 


23 


17 


0 


0 


110 


148 


0 


0 




Other 
all Black 


12 


12 


0 


0 


23 


23 


0 


0 


22 


22 


0 


0 


494 


799 


0 


0 




1-20% Black 


29 


22 


16 


18 


29 


24 


32 


35 


21 


27 


26 


24 


126 


143 


2524 


2618 




21-48% Black 


23 


24 


21 


21 


27 


29 


33 


34 


25 


17 


20 


21 


167 


410 


986 


1151 




51-98% Black 


20 


19 


18 


24 


28 


27 


27 


31 


27 


24 


24 


17 


464 


617 


293 


226 
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It should be noted, also, that the percentages for these groups 
(blacks in all black schools) are the smallest for each of the response 
categories . 

Within each category the responses are quite similar when they 
are viewed by race or sex within a particular group of schools. Tire 
largest variations by race (same sex) appear in the 1-20% black schools 
where black males and females exceed the respective white students. 

The percentages shot-: little change as the interracial schools become 
more black, although black students show a slight downward trend and 
white students the reverse. 

White youth attending both segregated and interracial schools 
show the largest percentages for the “sometimes M category. These per- 
centages are also the largest for any group in any category. Close 
to a third of each group of white students indicate they “sometimes" 
go to white teachers for assistance with their decisions concerning 
their future with regard to college and/or a job. As the interracial 
schools show changes in their racial composition in the direction of 
becoming more black, these percentages drop off somewhat. 

Black students attending segregated schools are the least likely 
to seek college/job counseling from white teachers "sometimes," 
especially those attending segregated schools in the south. Among 
black students the percentage variation by sex is very small. Here, 
too, little change takes place as the interracial schools become 
more black. 

Black and white students show similar percentages of theii numbers 
who seldom seek college/ job counseling from white teachers. This 
holds in an examination of integrated as well as segregated schools. 
Again, the percentages of both black and white students show little 
change in the interracial schools as the racial composition of these 
schools shifts in the direction of becoming more black. 

Students participating in the study were asked to indicate if 
they perceived of their friends as being "able and willing," "able 
but not willing," '^willing but not able," or "neither able nor 
willing" to help them with decisions pertaining to college or a job. 
Table 5-15 gives the percentages of each group of students by race, 
sex, and racial composition of the schools who indicate their friends 
are '^willing and able," '^willing but not able," and "neither willing 
nor able." 

The major proportion of each group of students view their friends 
being both willing and able to assist them with decisions regarding 
college/job plans. The percentages here range from 52% to 81%. With- 
in each type of school, according to its racial composition and for 
same race students, females are more likely to say their friends are 
both willing and able to help with their college/job decisions than 
are males. Kale/female percentage variations are somewhat larger among 
white students than black students. With one exception, black students 
percentages (same sex) exceed those of white students; the exception 
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Table 5-15 



Friends* Ability and Willingness to Assist with College/ Job Decisions 



Racial 

Composition 
of Schools 



ABLE 

& 

WILLING 



WILLING 

NOT 

AtfLE 



NEITHER WILLING 
NOR 

ABLE N*s 



Black White Black White 



Black White Black White 



Southern 
all White 



M F M F 

% % % % 

0 0 68 81 



M F M F 

% % % % 

0 0 23 15 



M F M F 

% % % % 

0 0 6 2 



M F M F 

0 0 886 923 



Other 

all White 0 

.Southern 

all Black 55 

Other 

all Black 56 

1-20% Black 57 

21-48% Black 54 

51-98% Black 52 



0 


55 


73 


0 


0 


65 


0 


0 


28 


25 


67 


0 


0 


32 


24 



61 


65 


77 


29 


28 


60 


63 


72 


32 


29 


67 


57 


79 


33 


23 



33 19 0 0 8 

0 0 7 5 0 

0 0 8 6 0 

23 17 8 7 8 

26 21 8 7 8 

28 17 11 7 10 



4 


0 


0 


451 


532 


0 


105 


135 


0 


0 


0 


474 


758 


■ 0 


0 


4 


123 


141 


2521 


2609 


4 


166 


407 


970 


1146 


2 


458 


611 


290 


225 
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appears when black males In other all black schools are compared with 
white males in other all white schools. Here, both groups of males 
show close to 55% of their numbers view their friends as having the 
ability to help with their college/job decisions and being willing 
to do so. 

As the racial composition of the interracial schools becomes 
more black, the percentages of each group of students in these schools 
show changes which contrast by race. Black and white females show 
increases in the percentages of their numbers who see their friends 
as being willing and able to assist with college/job decisions. Males, 
black and white, show a reversal of this pattern. 

Black students and males (both races) show larger percentages 
of their numbers indicating their friends are willing but not able 
to assist with college/job decisions than do white students and females 
(both races) respective 1 y. As the interracial schools become more 
'black, the black and white percentages show little change although 
males, black and white, increase slightly and white females decrease 
from 28% to 23%. 

Few students perceive their friends as being both unable and un- 
willing to help them in making the right decision concerning college 
or a job. Males, however, are more likely \o so view their friends 
than are females, and this holds for both races. Black and white 
males show very similar percentages, whereas black females are more 
likely to perceive their friends to be unwilling and unable to help 
them in making decisions in regard to college/job plans. Black females 
show no change in their percentages as the interracial schools become 
more black, but among white females, those in 51-98% black schools 
are less likely to see their friends as unwilling and unable to assist 
with college/job decisions than are those in the remaining two gr< ups 
of interracial schools. Males, black and white, in these schools 
show slight increases in their percentages as the schools become more 
black. 

The high school seniors were asked to indicate if they would 
like talking with their friends about their college or career plans, 
dislike such conversations, or not care one way or the other. Table 
5-16 gives the percentages of each group of students by race, sex, 
and racial composition of their schools who responded. 

The major portion of each group of students would like to talk 
with their friends about college/career plans. Those who did not 
indicate liking such discussions tend not to care one way or the 
other rather than to dislike them. Females of both races indicate 
they lika to talk over coliege /career plans with friends more often 
then do the respective males. The percentages of the black males ex- 
ceed those of the white males in the interracial schools and when 
southern all black schools are compared with southern all white schools. 
This pattern is reversed, however, in a comparison of the other seg- 
regated schools. Females show a contrary pattern in some of the 
schools. The percentages of white females are laiger than those of 
black females in all but two groups of schools where the reverse 
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Tabic 5-16 



Talk with Friends 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



WOULD 

LIKE 

IT 



WOULD 

DISLIKE 

IT 



Black White 



Black 



White 



S 00 



03 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Southern 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


all White 


0 


0 


69 


87 


0 


0 


5 


1 


Other 


all White 


0 


0 


55 


77 


0 


0 


5 


3 


Southern 


all Black 


68 


82 


0 


0 


11 


4 


0 


0 


Other 


all Black 


65 


79 


0 


0 


7 


5 


0 


0 


1-20% Black 


69 


71 


58 


78 


9 


8 


6 


2 


21-48% Black 


65 


77 


58 


77 


8 


6 


5 


3 


51-98% Black 


58 


78 


47 


72 


8 


6 


7 


3 
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WOULDN'T 

CARE 

N's 

Black White Black White 



M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


X 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 










0 


0 


26 


12 


0 


0 


884 


925 


0 


0 


40 


20 


0 


0 


451 


533 



21 


13 


0 


0 


112 


148 


0 


0 


29 


16 


0 


0 


493 


792 


0 


0 



22 


20 


36 


20 


125 


142 


2524 


2620 


26 


17 


37 


20 


165 


408 


986 


1.151 


34 


16 


46 


25 


463 


616 


292 


225 
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appears. Black females exceed white ones in 51-98% black schools 
and other segregated schools. It should be noted the variations 
in black/white percentages here are not large. As the racial com- 
position of the interracial schools shifts in the direction cf be- 
coming more black, all but black females show decreases in the 
percentages of their numbers who like talking with friends about 
college/career plans. Males, black and white, show substantial 
decreases in their percentages. 

Males, both rares, are more likely to indicate they dislike con- 
versations with friends concerning their college/career plans, and 
black students, male end female, are more likely to have similar 
feelings than are white students. As noted earlier, the percentages 
of each group of students disliking ccllcge/career discussions among 
their friends are not large; the largest is 11% of the black males 
attending southern ail white schools. While the percentages in the 
interracial schools change little as these schools become more black, 
black students show a downward trend, white students a slight upward 
trend. 

As a group, white males are more likely not to care one way or 
the other about talking over college/job plans with friends than are 
black or white females or black males, and this holds for segregated 
as well as interracial schools. Black males, however, do indicate 
not caring about such conversations more so than the respective 
females . Black and white females show fairly similar percentages 
when the segregated schools are compared, and this holds in the 
interracial schools with the exception of the 51-98% black schools 
where white females exceed black females by eleven percentage points. 

As black students become the majority race in the interracial schools, 
all but the black females show subs tan ial increases in the percent- 
ages of their number who indicated they would neither like nor dislike 
talking with friends about collegc/career plans. Black females* 
percentages decrease somewhat. 

Youth participating in the study. were asked to indicate if they 
actually sought help on college/ job decisions from their friends 
"very often," "often," "sometimes,'* "seldom," and "never." Table 
5-17 gives the percentage breakdown of the responses for "often," 
"seldom," and "never.** 

Both black and white females are more likely to seek assistance 
often t'rrm their friends on college /job decisions than the respective 
males regardless of the racial composition of the schools. In most 
cases, the male/female percentage variations ere not large. With two 
exceptions the percentages of black and white students (same sex) are 
similar. The exceptions (southern segregated and 1-20% black schools) 
show white females exceeding black females. As the proportion of black 
students attending interracial schools increases, black and white 
males and white females are somewhat less likely to go to their friends 
often for help with their col lege/ job decisions while the reverse is 
shown for black females. 

Males of both races are more likely than the respective females 
io indicate they seldom or never seek ueip on college/job decisions 
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Table 5-17 



Hour Often Seek Assistance of Friends in College /Job Decisions 



Racial 
Composition 
of Schools 



OFTEN 



SELDOM 



NEVER N's 



Black White 



Black White 



Black White Black White 



% 






M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 












Southern 




0 


0 


16 


26 


0 


0 


27 


19 


0 


0 


17 


8 


0 


0 


897 


932 


S3 


all White 




































00 


Other 
all White 




0 


0 


12 


21 


0 


0 


31 


20 


0 


0 


22 


9 


0 


0 


456 


539 




Southern 
all Black 




16 


19 


0 


0 


25 


23 


0 


0 


18 


8 


0 


0 


416 


577 


0 


0 




Other 
all Black 




15 


19 


0 


0 


27 


22 


0 


0 


16 


10 


0 


0 


585 


934 


0 


0 



1-20% Black 


14 


18 


14 


24 


26 


, 25 


29 


19 


16 


19 


20 


10 


125 


142 


2534 


2638 


21-48% Black 


17 


24 


14 


22 


31 


19 


24 


20 


20 


14 


20 


11 


179 


504 


991 


1154 


51-98% Black 


12 


20 


12 


22 


31 


22 


34 


21 


21 


11 


24 


14 


479 


6 35 


293 


225 
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from their friends. In the so 3 related schools white males exceed 
black males with the reverse shove, for females indicating they seldom 
se; j k help from friends Kith t'he.ir coliege/icb decisions. 

As the interracial schools become more black, black females 
become so mevh at less likely to dis cuss co ! lege/ j ob plans with friends 
with the remaining students becoming more, likely to do so. 

Percentage variations by race and sex are of interest among those 
respondents who indicate they never i 00 k to their friends for advice 
on their college/job decisions. In the segregated schools, males 
exceed females, and in three of the four groups of these schools the 
males are twice as likely to indicate "never." Among Hiose students 
attending interracial schools, white males are very nearly twice as 
likely never to discuss college/job plans with friends, whereas among 
black students, the response pattern is less consistent with females 
exceeding males by 3% in the 1-20% black schools, although males do 
exceed females in the remaining two groups of schools. Only black 
females become less likely never to discuss college/job plans with 
friends as these schools become more black. However, the increases 
in the percentages shown for the remaining groups are not great. 

This chapter dealt with the potential referents of students who 
seek assistance in matters of educational and occupational plans. 

More parti cularly* we were interested in learning something about 
the perception and utilization of human resources on the part of our 
sample. Several trends become apparent from the analysis of these 
data. 



First, females, more so than males, see potential referents 
(parents, teachers-counselors, friends) as being willing and able 
to assist thorn in career decisions. Second, females, more so than 
males, actually utilize these resources in working out future plans. 

Along racial lines, we find that blacks, more so than whites, do 
interact with parents in discussions of futures. With regard to 
parents, blacks seem much more dependent on mothers than is the case 
with whites. In part, this difference can be explained by the greater 
degree of absence of the father in black student homes. Generally, 
then, females, both black and white, show a preference for interaction 
with the mother in matters of career as do black males. Only the 
white males show a preference for the father over the mother in such 
matters . 

There is little difference between blacks and whites in evalua- 
tions cf parents 1 willingness to assist in the counseling process. 

The difference is found in the greater number of blacks who perceive 
parents as not having the ability to be of assistance. 

Little difference is found between black and white students in 
their judgements about black teachers* willingness and ability to be 
of assistance. Both groups rank black teachers and counselors high 
in this regard. At the same time, black students are more likely than 
whites to report interacting with black school staff. 
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Similarly, there is a high rating of the ability and willingness 
of white teachers by both black and white students. At the same time, 
unlike the case with white students and black teachers, we find black 
students more positive in their views toward white staff than are 
white students. While the differences are not great, there is a tendency 
for blacks to report more frequent interaction with white teachers (in 
matters of occupational and educational futures) than is the case with 
white students. This greater involvement and dependency upon school 
staff on the part of black students is understandable. Given the greater 
lack of knowledgable resources in the home, we would anticipate a greater 
dependency upon school personnel. The higher level of interaction occurs 
even though some black students see white teachers as lacking the desire 
to be of assistance. Similarly, to the white student in the predom- 
inately black schools, the black students see no alternative but to 
interact with the available staff despite personal feelings as to the. 
ability or motivation of that staff. 

With regard to peers, again, females show a greater need for career 
related interaction. Blacks seem less likely to discuss such matters 
with friends than are white students. Black students, more so than white 
students, do not perceive their friends as having the ability to be of 
assistance. 
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Conclusions 



Background characteristics of black students do not appear to 
vary regardless of the racial coreposition of the high school. Such, 



more likei> than white students to come from homes where the father 
is absent end where the parents are less likely to have complete d 



schools become more black, white students attending these schools tend 
to have larger percentages of their numbers whose fathers are unemployed, 
absent from the home, and have less than high school educations. 

Clearly, as schools become more black, only whites with no alternative 
tend to remain in these schools. 

This pattern can be explained by the usual out-migration of white 
residents as black families move into a previously all white neigh- 
borhood. Whites who have the resources leave the area. As the area 
becomes predominately black, the remaining whites are those who do 
not have the resources to relocate in another community. 'Therefore, 
as the data suggest, the white minority in an interracial area (or 
school) represents the lower rur.gs of the. socio-economic ladder. 

As a group, both black and white high school seniors appear to be 
satisfied with their high school academic experience. They hold posi- 
tive opinions of the quality of education they receive and of the 
school itself; few indinted they would have preferred to attend a 
different school. At t. _ same time, satisfaction with ,ne school ex- 
perience does appear to be related to the racial composition of the 
school. Black students tended to be dissatisfied with their school 
experience when they were the minority race in a mixed school. 

The data suggest that the major proportion of the sampled high 
school seniors were satisfied with their perceived status within the 
formal social system of their schools. The fact that almost half of 
the students perceive of themselves as leaders suggests that most 
schools had more than one leadership group or clique. Race appears 
to be associated with perceived social stat.us. As the proportion of 
black students in a school increases, black students feel a greater 
sense of being "in," whereas white students faced with this situation 
feel left out and are less inclined to seek leadership positions. 

The rather high degree of satisfaction expressed by the res- 
pondents with respect to their school experience, both the academic 
and social aspects, is not unusual. It must be recalled that the 
sample consisted of a fairly selective group of students. They were 
all seniors; survivors of the secondary school system. Most dis- 
satisfied students had departed school prior to the senior year either 
by choice or command. 

Peer group pressure appeared to have less effect on our sample 
than was the case with students studied by James Coleman in his study 
of high school social systems. However, his study dealt with high 
school students in general, whereas our sample was limited to what is 
probably a more mature group, i.e., seniors. 






Students were very much concerned that they not disappoint their 
parents. Tho. mother was the primary source of concern followed by 
father and friends. Black youth were far more likely than whites to 
cite mother over father as the parent they would least want to dis- 
appoint. 

Students of both races hold fairly positive self concepts. 

However, black students show a better survival and adjustment style 
to minority group status than is the case with whites. As the enroll- 
ment of black students increases, the participation In school activities 
decreases for white students. 

Most students, if the choice were theirs alone, would prefer to 
attend and complete college, White students in all white schools 
express a preference for college graduation more frequently than any 
other group of students. This preference is cited least frequently 
by white students in schools which were predominately black. In 
general, females are less likely than males to express a preference 
for college graduation. 

The occupational aspirations of this group are quite high with 
the majority citing a preference for professional or technical careers. 

In general, occupational aspirations tend to be lower for females, but 
black females express a preference for higher skill occupations than 
do white females , Unlike data dealing with more affluent in-school 
adolescents, our data show little in the way of altruism and idealism 
when students discuss important characteristics of work. Most stress 
the importance of job security and rapid promotion. 

Finally, while our data show black students are more likely to 
plan to go to college, white students who intend to go to college are 
more likely to have been accepted by a college at the time data were 
collected. Close to half of the white students who plan on college 
had been accepted, whereas less than half the black females and one- 
third of the black males had been accepted. Blacks attending inter- 
racial schools were more likely to have been accepted by a college 
than were those in segregated schools. 

Keeping in mind that these data were collected in the final weeks 
of their senior year, it would seem safe to say that many did not gain 
entrance into college. Almost half the males and 40% of the females 
in all black southern schools say they were not yet accepted. The 
smallest discrepancy between those who wrote away to a college and 
report acceptance is found among whites in all white southern schools 
which were less than 50% black. 

Several trends became apparent in our analysis of data dealing 
with the potential referents of students who seek assistance in regard 
to their educational and occupational plans. Females tend to see parents 
teachers-counselors , and friends as being willing and able to assist 
them in career decisions more so than do males and to actually take 
advantage of the available assistance more than do males. 

Black students show a greater tendency to interact with their 
parents with regard to plans for the future than do white students. 




Only white males show a preference for the fattier over the mother in 
such matters, and black, students appear to be much more dependent on 
mothers than are whites. Both black and white students perceive of 
their parents as being willing to assist: them in career decisions; 
however, blacks are more likely to view parents as not being able to 
be of assistance. 



Black students also perceive their friends as lacking the abijity 
to assist them with decisions concerning 'future education and occupa- 
tion. Given the greater lack of knowledgeable resources at home and 
among peers, we would anticipate a greater dependency upon school 
personnel. This is indeed the case. Black students seek more fre- 
quent interaction with both black and white teachers (in matters of 
occupational and educational futures) than do white students. This 
higher level of interaction occurs even though some black students 
see white teachers as lacking the desire to be of assistance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



SRS-650 

5/65 

(1-5) 



SURVEY RESEARCH SERVICE 

School (6-7) 

NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 



STUDY OF AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 



This questionnaire is part of a study of high school seniors in towns and cities throughout the United States. Its 
purpose is to learn more about how American high school students feel about their schools, the kind of jobs they 
would like to get, and their future educational plans. 

We think you will find the questions easy to answer. Try to answer quickly, without spending too much time on any 
one question. Remember that this is not a test. There are no right or wrong answers. We are simply interested in 
your opinions and attitudes. 

On most questions, indicate your answer by circling the code number next to the answer you choose. For example: 
Do you intend to go to college? Circle one. 




Don't know 3 



If you come to a problem, raise your hand and the research worker will answer your question. 

Questions about your race and the race of others who may be of help to you are included in the study because 
these are important things to consider if we are to learn how you and others feel about your school and your 
future. f 

l 

Do not sign, just print, your name. All questionnaires are confidential, and will not be seen by anyone except the 
research staff. 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR HELP 
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1. What is your major program in school? (Circle one code ) 



Vocational or trade 

Commercial or business 

Co nera 1+ *+ + **++++*******++**+***+**+***++*++++*+++++++++**+ 

College Preparatory 

Other (Write in your answer) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



2. What is your current grade point average? (Circle one code) 



Have close to an ''A** average 

Have close to a “B" average 

Have close to a M C* * average 

Have lower than a “C" average 



1 

2 

3 

4 



3. What subjects do you like best in school? (Circle the ones you like best) 



Science courses (physics, chemistry, biology, etc*) 

Math courses (geometry, algebra, etc*) 

Social science (civics, history, etc*) 

English (including, dramatics, speech, etc.) 

Business courses (typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, etc*).. 

Shop or vocational courses 

Foreign languages 

Physical education 

Music ****** *++*****+****,*.++**+* ■*+++*++++++*++++*++*+*+++* 

Art* * 

Other (Write in your answer) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



1 

2 

3 



4. Would you say you arc part of a group who are leaders in this school? 



A. IF NO: Would you like to be part of a leading group in this school? 



Yes 4 

No 5 

Don't care 6 
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11/0 



12/0 



13/R 

14/R 

15/R 

16/R 

17/R 

18/R 

19/R 



8 20 /R 



21/R 
22 /R 
23/R 



Yes 1 24/0 

No (ANSWER A) 2 



25/R 



5* Among your friends, which of the things below are important to be poPular with the group? (Circle as many 
as apply) 

Having some special talent 1 26/R 

Being a sharp dresser 2 27/R 

Getting good grades 3 28/R 

Being active in school activities 4 29/R 

Having a car 5 30/R 

Being a good dancer 6 31/R 

Belonging to a church, “Y", 4-H, or some other 

community yr.uth group 7 32/R 

Being a good a'hlete 8 33/R 

Having money 1 34/R 

Having a good reputation 2 35/R 

6. If you could be any one of the five things below, whic h one would you most want to be? (Circle only one code) 

Brilliant student 1 36/0 

t 

Most popular student 2 

Athletic star 3 

Leader ir t student activities 4 

Most respected by the teachers,** 5 



is? 






BOYS ANSWER THIS QUESTION 



Which of the following high school athletic teams, 
have you been on while a student in this school? 


if any. 


(Cttcie the owes that apply. If none, 


circle code 8J 




Football 


i 


37 /R 


Basketball 


2 


38/ R 


Track 




39/R 


Tennis *.**n 


4 


40/R 


Baseball 


5 


41/R 


Wrestling 


6 


42/R 


Other. Which? 


7 


43/R 


None 


8 


44 /R 



GIRLS ANSWER THIS QUESTION 

7, Which of the following high school sports have 
yen participated in while a student in this school? 
(Circle the ones that apply. If none t circle code 8) 



Volleyball 1 45/R 

Basketball 2 46/R 

Track 3 47/R 

Tennis 4 48/R 

Baseball or softball 5 49/R 

Swimming 6 50/R 

Other* Which? 7 51/R 

None 8 52/R 



8* now many of the school athletic events would you say you nave attended while a student in this school? (Circle 
the one code that comes closest) 



Most of them 1 53/0 

Some of them 2 

A few of them 3 

None of them 4 



8 , flow many school activities — aside from athletic events — would you say you have attended while a student in 
this school? (School shows, concerts, dances, rallies, etc*) (Circle one code) 



Most of them 1 54/0 

Some of them 2 

A few of them 3 

None of them 4 



10* During this last year, who would you say have been your closest friends? (Circle only one) 



Mostly students from this same school 1 55/0 

Mostly students from other schools 2 

Mostly others who were not in school 3 



11* What group, in your opinion, are the real leaders in your school? ( Circle one) 



The athletes 1 56/0 

The fraternity or sorority crowd 2 

The trouble makers * 3 

The students who get good grades 4 

The party goers 5 

The student council 6 

The students with money,,*** 7 

Others (Specify) 8 



! 12, Do you date? 



13, Are you going steady now? 



Never 1 57/0 

Less than once a month 2 

About once a month 3 

Once every two or three weeks,,** 4 

About once a week 5 

More than once a r'eek 6 



Yes 1 58/0 

No 2 



14, If you had a chance to go out on a date with one of the following, which nhe would you choose, assuming they 
were all equally good looking? (Circle one) 




1 Q7 



Brilliant Student 1 59/0 

Leader in student activities 2 

Mrtal nonillar 3 






E-1 

Date 

Tine 



Important Incident 

Pupil Teacher 

Class Activit y 



What happened? 




What did you do? 



■ 

■ 



What was th'e other pupils* reaction, if any? 
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APPENDIX F 



DANGERG IN USING THE CHILDREN'S LOCUS OF CONTROL 
SCALE WITH CHILDREN 

Richard L. Gorsuch, Richard P. Henighan, Caroline Barnard 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Beginning with Rotter's discussion of social learning theory 
(1954) , investigators have stressed that people vary in their expectancies 
for reinforcement* At one extreme are those who feel that the 
reinforcements which they receive are completely within their power; they 
perceive the locus of control of that reinforcement as internal. At the 
other extreme are those who feel that their reinforcements are controlled 
hy factors which they cannot influence; they perceive the locus of control 
of their reinforcements as external to themselves. As the reviews hy 
Rotter (1966) and Lef court (1966) point out, distinguishing internal and 
external loci of control has been useful for many research purposes. 

Rotter (1966) presents information on an adult locus of control scale 
which suggests that the concept can be readily operationalized. 

Children's versions of locus of control scales have been prepared. 
Bialer (1961) adapted items from studies of older youth (e.g. , James , 

1957) for this purpose. He reported that individually administering this 
23 item scale to educahle mentally retarded and normal children resulted 
in an adequate split-half reliability (Bialer, I960). Miller (1960) also 
found an acceptable level of reliability in a sample of mentally retarded 
teenagers, whose mental ages averaged about 9 to 10 years. The Spearman- 
Brown corrected split-half reliability was .87. From evidence such as 
this, Crowell, et al, (1961) suggested that this scale can be used with 
subjects who have MA's as low as 4 years. 

A 20 item children's locus of control scale was developed hy Hiller 
(1963) . He found an internal consistency reliability of .89 for 98 fifth 
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graders on *:his revised version of Bialer's scale. Butterfield (1963) 

* 

also found the reliability of this revised scale to be adequate for 
use with children (r = .84) • Blanton and Nunnally (1964) state that 
the scale is usable with children in the fourth grade. 

* The reliabilities reported above were calculated on total samples 

of subjects. This procedure can be dangerous since a subgroup of the 
children may not have as high a reliability as the rest . This would be 
the case if the verbal content were too difficult for some of the children. 
Since low verbal ability children could not understand some of the items, 
they would respond in a more random fashion and so have less reliable 
scores. Interpreting data in such a situation would be appropriate only 
if it could be ass umed th at the relationship of locus of control tc other 
variables is not greatly affected . 

The possibility that a scale may require greater verbal skills 
than some of the children have can be checked. To do so, the children 
are divided into several groups according to their verbal ability. Within 
each of the homogeneous ability groups, the reliability of the scale is 
calculated. If the scale is too difficult for some ability levels, then 
those groups will have lower reliabilities. 

For illustrative purposes, the results of such analyses on two 
scales designed for children are presented in Figure 1. The total pool 
of fourth and fifth grade children was divided into 10 ability groups 
(one was low) on the basis of their scores on a verbal analogies test. 
Reliabilities of the children's social desirability scale (Crandall, 
Crandall* & Katkov sky, 1965) and a socialization scale developed by Gorsuch 
and Smith (personal cojmainicat ion) were calculated within each of the 

verbal ability subgroups. As can be seen in Figure 1, the socialization 

o 

scale reliabilities form a flat straight line with only random departures 
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from that line. This indicates that all of the ability groups were 
able to comprehend it equally well. However, the best fitting "curve" 
for the social desirability scale is a straight line which has a slope 
(or correlation) significantly different from the horizontal line one 
would find if the reliabilities had only chance departures from the 
average. The resulting correlation of .71 between ability group and 
reliability indicates that the lower ability groups have poorer 
reliabilities than the better ability groups. Fortunately, even the 
poorest groups have good reliabilities, which indicates that most of 
the social desirability scale is not too difficult. There appears to 
be no real danger involved in using these two scales with children. 

In both of these examples, the relationship between ability and 
reliability is best described by a straight line. This may not always 

; be the case. If the scale has items of uniform verbal difficulty, the 

low ability groups could have lew reliabilities while the moderate and 

| high ability groups may all understand the items and have the same high 

| 

> reliabilities. Plotting these reliabilities as a function of ability 

| 

I groups would produce a curve. This curve would be described by a quadratic 

equation rather than the usual linear one. So both linear and quadratic 
equations need to be tested for fit to the data when testing for low 
reliabilities from a lack of verbal ability. In both of the illustrative 
cases, the quadratic equation did not significantly reduce the error of 
fit over the linear equation. 

The present studies computed reliabilities within each of several 
ability groups to check the adequacy of a children's locus of control 

scale. The first study used the Bialer scale and the second used Miller's 

o 
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revision of that scale 



Study One 

To examine the reliability characteristics of the Bialer locus 
of control scale for children* it was administered twice to elementary 
school children. These children were from one fourth and one fifth 
grade classroom from each of eight schools. The schools were selected 
such that two were from each of the following categories: lower class 

blade* lower class white* middle-class black and middle-class white. 

The sample* therefore* probably included more low verbal ability 
children than would be found in a random sample from these grades. If 
the scale functioned adequately for this sample * it could probably be 
assumed to function as well with samples drawn on a more random basis. 

In the first administration* Bialer 's locus of control items 
were mixed with those from the social desirability scale and Eysenck's 
introversion scale for children (Eysenck, 1965). The scales were read 
aloud to each classroom of children. Half of the items of this omnibut 
inventory were given before thirty minutes of additional testing materials 
and half were given after the additional materials* A counterbalanced 
order was used with each half being given first in 8 of the 16 classrooms. 
The additional materials included scale B of the Children's Personality 
Questionnaire (Potter A Cat tell* 1963)* which is a measure of verbal 
ability. 

The children were split into 10 ability groups on the basis of 
their scores on scale B* (The number of subjects in each of the ten groups 
is given at the bottom of Figure 2.) An internal consistency reliability* 
coefficient alpha (Nuxmally* 1967) * was calculated within each ability 
group for the locus of control scale. The reliabilities for the first 
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administration of the scale were plotted in Figure 2 as a function of 
ability. The best fitting curve was determined by multiple regression 
procedures. A quadratic curve fit the data above chance level (R s .76, 
p< .05) and gave a significantly better fit than only a straight line 
(F of difference = 8.69, df * 1/7, p * .02). 

Obviously, when the Bialer locus of control scale is mixed with 
other scales and given to fourth and fifth graders, the reliability is 
very poor overall and is even worse with some ability groups. Could 
this have occurred because the scale was mixed with other scales? This 
possibility exists even though the other scales had appropriate 
reliabilities in this situation (e*g., the social desirability scale 
from the same omnibus inventory was plotted in Figure 1 above) . 

To check the effects of mixing the items, the scale was 
re administered to the same children after a three month interval - 
this time it was give alone. The number of subjects in each ability 
group dropped slightly due to normal attrition; these N's are also given 
at the bottom of Figure 2. 

The results of calculating the reliabilities for the second 
administration were plotted in Figure 2. The correlation of each group's 
ability score with its reliability was .95 (p.< .001); a quadratic equation 
did not significantly improve the fit over that linear equation (F of the 
difference = 1.22, df = 1/7, p > .3). Again the scale was obviously not 
appropriate for the lower ability groups and was of only limited value 
for the brighter fourth and fifth graders. The scale did appear to function 

somewhat more reasonably when £t was not mixed in an omnibus inventory 

* 

but this improvement is not such as to greatly encourage use of the scales. 
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The test -retest reliabilities are not presented* They fell between 
the two sets of internal consistency reliabilities and led to the same 
conclusions* 

Study Two 

The second study used Miller's revision of the Bialer locus of 
control scale for children* The subjects were sampled from 17 fourth 
grade classrooms in eight schools stratified according to class and 
race; only boys were used in this study* The test was administered 
in the same session as other research instruments; its items were mixed 
only with locus of evaluation items* The materials were read aloud to 
the children* 

The subjects were grouped on the basis of their language score 
from the California Test of Mental Maturity . The number of subjects in 
each of the ability categories is given at the bottom of Figure 3, 

Insert_Figure_3_abOut_here 

The results of the second study are summarized in Figure 3, Curve 
fitting procedures indicated that the ability level of the groups 
correlated *79 (p< *01) with their reliabilities, but that a quadratic 
equation did not significantly increase the accuracy of the fit (F ~ 0*09 
df = 1/5)* Mote that the reliability was non-existent for the lowers 
ability group and poor for even those groups with higher verbal skills* 
Discussion 

The results show that the Bialer and Miller children's locus of 
control scales are not appropriate for all fourth and fifth grade children* 
In each of the three administrations, the locus of control scales' 
internal consistency reliabilities ranged from non-existent to poor for 
the low ability fourth and fifth graders* For the high ability groups, 
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the reliabilities ranged from poor to acceptable for research purposes* 

This means that those children with poorer reading skills are likely to 
respond randomly even when the items are read aloud to them* Such a 
scale should be reserved for use with older children and teenagers 
or for use in situations where it can be shown that the children have 
better verbal skills than is usual for their age* Even in situations 
where the latter seems to be true, it would be best to evaluate the 
reliability of the scale to be sure it is functioning appropriately* 

There are subtle dangers involved in using any scale where the 
reliability varies as a function of another characteristic* In that 
situation, relationships with other variables will be a function of both 
that which is measured by the scale and the moderating characteristic* 

Correlations and AN0VA 1 s would be ambiguous since any relationship found 
could be a function of the interaction between the concept being measured 
and the moderator, even though the relationship would usually be 
interpreted as solely attributable to the concept* 

For example, assume that the children's locus of control scale 
is L’sed in a situation where those low in verbal ability had totally 
unreliable scores and those high in verbal ability had quite reliable 
scores* If the subjects are divided at the median on locus of control, 
the high group would contain those with an internal locus of control but 
who also have high verbal ability* The low group will contain those with 
an external locus of control and high verbal ability* Those low in 
verbal ability will be randomly placed in the internal and external locus 
of control groups since their locus of control scores are unreliable* Any 
significant difference found between the two groups would be a difference 
between only those high in verbal skills* Comparing these two groups for 
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differences on another variable will be legitimate only if it is 
reasonable to assume that the other variable relates to locus of control 
in the same manner at low levels of verbal ability as it does at high 
levels* It would be difficult to test this assumption or to control 
statistically for the impact of ability if the assumption cannot be made* 
But this conclusion assumes that the correlation between locus 
of control and verbal ability is unaffected by the differences in 
reliability* Unfortunately, the differences in reliability for the 
different levels of verbal ability can also lead to a spurious correlation 
between locus of control and ability* This occurs when the mean for all 
those who understand the items is definitely different from the mean 
achieved by responding randomly* The high ability children respond 
normally and show the usual mean* Those who cannot understand answer 
randomly and so receive the mean for random responding* The locus of 
control means for the low ability group therefore differ systematically 
from the locus of control means for the high ability group and cause the 
locus of control scores and verbal ability to correlate as an artifact of 
reliability* This spurious correlation is positive if the mean scores of 
those who understand the items is above the chance mean and negative if 
it is below that mean* Such a correlation can occur regardless of the 
actual underlying relnf i on ship between locus of control and verbal ability* 
This appeared to be happening with both children's locus of control 
scales where they had a linear relationship between the group's ability 
level and its reliability* The locus of control mean of the children 
with reliable test scores was considerably above the chance level, whereas 
the low ability groups had means very close to the mean that would be 
generated by random responses* In both cases, there was also a significant 
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positive correlation between locus of control and verbal ability. This 

positive correlation may well be a function of the unreliability of 

the low ability children instead of being a function of a true relationship. 

Naturally, if the locus of control scales have a spurious correlation 
with verbal ability, they will also have spurious correlations with all 
variables which normally correlate with verbal ability. This would be 
dangerous indeed. 

It must also be remembered that mixing the locus of control items 
with other personality questionnaires, a common practice, reduced the 
reliabilities in a systematic but uninterpret able fashion. The Bialer 
and Miller scales appear to be sensitive to the context in which they 
are given, and more sensitive than instruments such as the children's 
social desirability scale. They are best given alone or mixed only with 
locus of evaluation items. Even then it would be good to check the 
internal consistency reliabilities to be assured that the scale is 
functioning properly. 

It is therefore concluded that considerable caution must be exerted 
if an investigator is to use the Bialer or Miller scales with children. 

A better procedure may be to revise the scales for one's own situation 
as Epstein and Komorite (1971) did or turn to other methods of measuring 
the concept. Any new approach will need to be examined to see if the 
same problems arise as have been found here. 
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Figure Captions 
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Fig. 1. Reliabilities as a Function of Verbal Ability 
Fig. 2. Internal Consistency Reliabilities of Bialer's Children's 
Locus of Control Scale as a Function of Verbal Ability 
Fig. 3. Internal Consistency Reliabilities of Miller's Children's 
Locus of Control Scale as a Function of Verbal Ability 
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VERBAL ABILITY 
N: FIRST TESTING 
N: SECOND TESTING 



— x FIRST ADMINISTRATION 

— — — — • SECOND ADMINISTRATION 




1 
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10 
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23 


29 


48 


55 


80 


50 


57 


42 


20 
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47 


49 
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48 


53 
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Appendix 6 

A Comparison of Several Techniques for 
Measuring Children's Values 
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A graduate student, Miss Joan Snvarese, borrowed preliminary 
versions of some pilot value scales for use in her master's thesis, 
which was concerned with the effects of the race of the experimenter 
on value measurement in children. The project then borrowed her data 
to run analyses evaluating several possible approaches to value 
measurement with children. 

Three measurement methods were used in the preliminary scales. 

The first followed Scott's approach (1965) which attempts to measure 
whether or not a person holds a value; the second was based on Sherif's 
work (e.g. , Sharif, Sherif, & Nebergall, 1965) which gives value 
strength and ego involvement scores based on areas of acceptance and 
rejection; the third was a semantic differential (Osgood, et al, 1957) 
approach where value relevant activities are measured by evaluation 
and potency scales. 

These three types of scales were included to 1) determine whether 
or not each approach gives adequate reliabilities when used with children 
of 4th, 5th and. 6th grade (to our knowledge, several of these scales have 
not been previously used with this age) ; 2) examine the extent to which 
they measured the same aspect of values* and 3) enable preliminary item 
analyses to guide the development of the total item pool. 

Subjects 

232 4th, 5th, and 6th grade students in Murfreesboro school, each 
of whose parents had given permission for their child's participation, 
completed the questionnaires. For the purposes of the present analyses, 
the data was collapsed across experimenters so that race of experimenter 
was counterbalanced. 



Method and Results 



Internal Evidence on Functioning of the Scales 

To determine whether or not the scales functioned as par expectations, 
internal consistency reliabilities were computed. A high internal 
consistency indicates that the children were responding systematically. 

This is a minimum criterion for the scale's functioning well for a 
particular age group. 

The reliabilities for the Scott scales were corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula to approximate the length of scale used by Scott 
and the length which might be expected in the full study. These 
reliabilities ranged from .68 to .84, slightly below those of Scott. A 
slight lowering was expected since (1) the present work is with school 
children instead of college students, and (2) these scales had not gone 
through a scale development project as had Scott's. 
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The reliabilities of the five item semantic differential 
evaluation scales ranged from .76 to .94, indicating more than adequate 
functioning for research purposes. The potency scale with three items 
had lower reliabilities, .21 to .50, due to the inclusion of a poor 
item (hard-soft) . 

Meaningful internal consistency reliabilities cannot be computed 
for the Sherif scales. 

The reliabilities indicated that these scales had the internal 
consistency that is necessary for use in our research. 

Correlations Between the Scales 



The values measured by some of the various scales overlapped. 

This allowed them to be correlated together to determine the extent to 
which they were alternative approaches to measuring the same values. 
Traditional attitude scales (e.g., Likert, Guttman and semantic 
differential) usually correlate quite high and are often interchangeable. 

Correlations between Sherif scales and semantic differential 
scales measuring the same values ranged from .04 to .30. Correlations 
between Sherif scales and Scott scales measuring the same values were at 
the same level. On the other hand, correlations between Scott scales 
and semantic differential scales measuring the same values were between 
.14 and .39. 

The various scales were parallel in content but generally contained 
different items. However, some of the items were identical in the Scott 
and Sherif scales. These were correlated to determine if the lack of 
scale correspondence was from the items shifting in the different formats 
or from a lack of similar content. Although items cannot be expected to 
correlate perfectly, these items correlated much lower than expected. 

The Scott vs. Sherif item correlations ranged from .16 to .26. (The 
semantic differential is so different that individual items were not 
compared) . This suggests that the lack of overlap is from the way in 
which the task is defined rather than differences in content. 

Item Analyses 

1 

* ' Item analyses of the Scott and semantic differential scales were 

. conducted. These results were used as a partial basis for the item 

development conducted within the grant itself. 

% 

Conclusions 

1) The Scott scales appeared to be simple to understand and produced 
reliable measurements. If they had been as long as those used by 
Scott, the alpha reliabilities would have been almost the same. As 
a result, they will be used in further stages of the project. 

2) The Sherif style scales seemed harder for the children. The children 
had to reread all items on their own after they were initially read 
to them, and then make their judgments. It's low relationships to 
the other two scales could be attributed to a lack of reliability or 
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measuring a different aspect of values. It was decided, therefore, 
to drop these scales from further stages of the project. 

3) The semantic differential approach seemed to be easy to understand 
and had high internal reliability. However, the correlations with 
the other scales were not such as to assume that they were measuring 
values in the same way even though there was some minor overlap. 

It was decided, therefore, to keep this type of scale and to further 
investigate its relationship to Scott's approach. 
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APPENDIX H 

SEQUENTIAL MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSES 
Rationale 

With only a few exceptions, psychological research proceeds 
by analyzing a linear model. A particular variable (called the 
predictor or independent variable) is used to estimate another 
variable (the criterion or dependent variable) . In those cases 
where the hypotheses or data suggests curvilinear or interactive 
variables, derived or dummy variables are established to represent 
components of the curve or interaction. When properly developed, 
these derived variables are then related linearly to the 
dependent variable. Both analysis of variance and multiple regres- 
sion analysis assume and analyze this single linear model (Cohen, 
1968) . 



In analyses of how values related to value conflicts, grades, 
teacher perceptions of the child and the child's anxiety level, the 
hypotheses were multivariate and complex. Because analysis of 
variance has the restrictive assumptions that the predictors are 
uncorrelated, and the corollary of equal number of subjects per 
cell used to assure independence, analysis of variance procedures 
could not be run to test the hypotheses. Therefore, multiple 
regression analyses were undertaken. 

In addition to allowing correlated predictors, regression 
analysis allowed several other advantages. First, regression 
analysis also provides the advantage of allowing continuous scores. 
Since most of the project variables were continuous, analysis of 
variance would require arbitrary splits of the variables. Allowing 
continuous variables to be included in the search for curvilinear 
relationships provides for the necessary knowledge to be developed 
by which appropriate splits can be made in later analyses if desired 
Second, an overall test of significance was available wherever 
desired. In analysis of variance, 30 or 40 independent significance 
tests may be run but there is no overall test to see if the pattern 
of observed significance levels could have occurred by chence. It 
is simple to run such a test in a regression analysis. Third, this 
overall test could be computed for subsegments of the model. Do 
values in total add to the prediction? Such a question would be 
difficult to answer from analysis of variance approach except by 
examining several independent significance tests and attempting to 
generalize from these. A single overall significance test is avail- 
able in regression analysis for this. Fourth, the hypotheses can 
be followed more closely in regression analysis since only those 
tests desired are actually run. This means that the investigator 
must think through what he is predicting — a most helpful exercise 
and not simply hunt for post hoc explanations of that which is sig- 
nificant. Fifth, even though cne interactions are significant in 
an analysis of variance, it generally tests main effects also. This 
is technically nor appropriate but is generally done because of the 
way computer pror rams are constructed. Multiple regression analysis 
allows one to st"^. the analysis if ar. interaction is significant 
and thus avoid -echnically inappropriate step. All these points 
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underscore the basic advantage of multiple regression for the 
project’s purposes in addition to its ability to handle 
correlated models: it runs fever significance tests and gives 

more overall tests of significance so that the probability of 
capitalizing upon a spurious chance significance level is notably 
less than when analysis of variance procedures are used. 

Multiple regression analysis is not, however, without its 
problems. Not only does it require a greater degree of expertise 
to avoid errors in the analysis, it is costly. Analyses of 
variance are generally readily available ; L n a pre-programed state 
at any computer center. Whereas running the regression analyses 
does not require extensive programing ability, it does require 
generating appropriate vectors to test the model in which one is 
interested. With the number of predictors involved in this study, 
and the fact that the work load goes up geometrically with the 
number of predictors, these regression analyses consumed an 
inappropriate amount of staff time and project funds. Doubling or 
tripling the number of subjects so that many could be randomly 
dropped to assure equal numbers of subjects per cell might have 
produced a higher cost /performance ratio. 

Testing for Group Differences 

The first step in Chapter VIII 's analyses was to determine 
whether the predictors were functioning the same in the SGS, sex, 
and race groups within the analysis. If this were not the case, 
then appropriate variables would be carried with the group inter- 
actions identified in the examination of the effects of values on 
the criterion and in developing the final model. This set of 
analyses was labeled for convenience sake the 100 Series. 

Table 1 gives the procedure for the 100 Series of Analyses. 
Under each step, the full model of predictors is described as well 
as the restricted model. Following Bottenberg and Ward (1963), 
F-tests were computed by comparing the full model and the restricted 
mod*l. If the same test is run by this procedure as is run in 
eq* Xvalent fixed model analysis of variance, the F ratio and degrees 
of freedom are identical. Also in the table is the decision rule 
established for each F-test. This indicates how that F-test 
affected the way in which the further analyses were done. 

Step 101 in the 100 Series of Analyses is the overall test 
of significance. It assumes the interactions might aid in the pre- 
diction and includes all of the predictors. It simply tests whether 
or not the dependent measure can be significantly predicted at all. 
This is one of the tests which analysis of variance fails to compute. 

Step 102 tests for the interactions with the groups. If these 
interactions were nonsignificant, then Step 103 tested for the main 
effects of SGS, sex and race* If the interactions were significant, 
then further tests were run to determine the location of the signi- 
ficance. 
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Step 104 searched for non -value predictors which added 
to the significant interaction* If such a non-value predictor 
is found to interact, all of its group vectors were carried in 
further models and no further tests were run* That is, the 
test was not followed further to determine whether or not the 
significance was in the highest order interaction, in some lower 
order interaction or in the main effects* The reason further 
tests were not run was because the project was not that interested 
in the non-value measures* They were carried simply because it 
was felt that they would help to control for otherwise unpredictable 
variance in the criterion* 

Steps 105, 106, 107, and 108 analyze the sources of signi- 
ficance for ary value predictor when it was significant with its 
interactions* First, the SES x sex x race x value interaction 
was tested for significance* If this was significant, no further 
checks were run* If it were not significant, then three way, two 
way, and main effects significance tests were computed as appro- 
priate • 



When the 100 series levels of analyses was concluded, it 
was then reasonably apparent where the prediction was different 
for groups and where it was not* 

Tests for Linear » Quadratic, and Cubic Value Predictions 

Since some of the hypotheses suggested that the relationship 
between values and the criteria would be curvilinear, tests for 
these effects were run as the 200 Series of Analyses* When pre- 
dicting anxiety and grades, the interactions between social desir- 
ability and the values were checked to determine whether or not 
response biases wight be influencing the results* These inter- 
actions added nothing to the prediction in either case*. This 
information, combined with previous information on the relationship 
of social desirability to the value scales, led to the decision 
that further checks on possible distortion of the value measures by 
social desirability were not worthwhile* 

The 200 Series of Analysis is given in Table 2* The first 
test determined if any of the value predictors needed cubed terms 
in addition to raw and squared scores* If not, then a simpler- 
than-cubic model could be assumed* This test included all cubed 
terms at one time since no individual hypotheses regarding particu- 
lar value measures had been developed* If the cubic prediction 
were significant, then an examination was made to see which value's 
cube scores added significantly to the prediction* 

For those values which did not have cubic relationships to 
the criterion, Step 203 was run to test whether they had quadratic 
relationships* If not, then the simpler linear model was tested 
(Steps 205 and 206) • 
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This series o.' analyses indicated how the values predicted 
the criterion and tested whether each value added significantly to 
the prediction. 
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Developing the Final Model 

In the sequential testing procedure, it was possible to 
make some of the tests somewhat conservative* This was done with 
the value measures* They had to prove that they could add to the 
prediction over and above the personality measures* This meant 
that any overlap between the values personality measures was 
attributed to the personality measures instead, even. though some could 
argue it would be better attributed to the value measures* 

The above analyses allowed conclusions to be reached as to 
the significant or non-significant contribution of each component 
of interest to this study* It was also of interest to provide a 
means by which the criterion or dependent variable can be predicted 
from the scores of the independent variables or predictors* For 
this reason, those variables which had all shown significant effects 
were included in one last model (cf* Table 3), Each element of this 
model was tested for significance since, for example, some of the 
interactions with the non -value predictors had not been further 
broken down* These tests for significance therefore allowed some 
conclusions to be reached as to which of the groups and variables 
were acting differently* They also were a check on the previous 
significance tests to assure that no insignificant effect had been 
erroneously included. 

The model with only significant predictors was then re-computed. 
This model, along with the raw correlation coefficients, was used to 
construct the graphs and tables used to illustrate the significant 
effects. 



Note that any relationship of the present procedure to step- 
wise multiple regression procedures is superficial. Stepwise pro- 
cedures base their sequential testing only upon the data at hand* 
The present procedure based its sequential testing primarily upon 
the hypotheses and logic of the study. Whereas the stepwise pro- 
cedure has many opportunities for capitalizing upon chance, the 
present procedure probably has as little or less opportunity of 
capitalizing upon chance than normal analysis of variance testing 
of hypotheses. 
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Table 1 

100 Series of Analyses: 

Does Adding Group Membership Effects Increase the Prediction 
Over and Above that from the Other Variables? 

Step 101 - Test for Prediction of Dependent Variables 

Full Model: 8 SES/Sex/Race subgroups plus these 8 subgroups 

in interaction with each of the predictors* 

Restricted Model: No predictors* 

Decision: If significant? go to Step 102* If not significant? 

STOP. 



Step 102 - Test for Interactions with SES, Sex? and Race 
Full Model: Same as Step 101. 

Restricted Model: SES/Sex/Race vectors plus the rest of 

predictors but not interactions. 

Decision: If interactions are significant? go to Step 104* 

If nonsignificant? go to Step 103* 

Step 103 - Testing for Main Effects of SES? Sex and Race 

Full Model: Predictors plus one vector for each of SES? sex 

and race* 

Restricted Model: Predictors only* 

Decision: If significant? keep group vectors and go to Step 

201. If nonsignificant? drop group vectors and go to 
Step 201. 

Step 104 - Search for Non-value Predictors Adding to the Significant 
Interaction 

Full Model: Same as in Step 101. 

For each predictor: 

Restricted Model: Full model minus this predictor's 

interactions plus this predictor's original vector 
of scores. 

Decision: If significant? keep this predictor's inter** 

actions* If nonsignificant? keep only the pre- 
dictor's vector. 

When all variables have been checked? go to Step 105* 

Step 105 - Search for Value Predictors' Significant Interactions 
Same as Step 104 except on values. 
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Table 1 (continued) 

Decision: Drop nonsignificant Interactions* Follow up 

significant interactions by going to Step 106* If no 
value interactions are significant, go to Step 201* 

Step 106 - Testing Fourth Order Interactions with Value Predict ions 

Full Model: Predictors' interactions as appropriate from 

Steps 104 and 105* Otherwise, the predictors' vectors* 

Restricted Model: Full model but with the value predictors' 

eight group interaction vectors replaced by the twelve 
three-way interaction vectors (note that these have 
7 df)* 

Decision: If significant, go to Step 201. If nonsignificant, 

go to Step 107* 

Step 107 - Testing Third Order Interactions 

Full Model: Full model of Step 106 except that the vectors 

for the value predictor being examined are replaced as 
follows : 

SES by Sex Interaction: 

Full Model: Includes the four SES by Sex by value 

interaction vectors (with 4 df)* 

Restricted Model: Replace the four interaction 

vectors with vectors for the SES by value 
interaction and Sex by value interaction* 

Repeat the above test for the SES by Race and Sex by Race 
interactions with the value predictor* 

Decision: For any significant interaction, carry the inter* 

action vectors into the model for Step 201* If one of 
the group variables enters into no significant interaction 
with the value predictor, go to Step 108* Otherwise, go 
to Step 201 if all the necessary value variable interactions 
have been analyzed* 

Step 108 - Testing Group by Predictor Interactions 

Full Model: Same as in 107 except that the value predictor's 

vectors would be formed by the group membership being 
analyzed; i*e., if sex is being analyzed, then male by 
value predictor and female by value predictor would be 
the vectors* 

Restricted Model: Replace the interaction vectors with the 

value predictor vector. 

Decision: If nonsignificant, drop from the model for Step 201* 
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Table 1 (continued) 

Note: Repeat Steps 106-108 until all the value predictors 1 

interactions are analyzed. 
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Table 2 

200 Series Analyses: Do the Value Scores have Cubic, 

Quadratic, Linear or Do Significant Relationships with the 
Dependent Variable Over and Above the Other Predictors? 

Step 201 - Testing Whether any of the Value Predictions are Cubic 
rather than Quadratic/Linear 

Full Model: Model resulting from prior steps plus the raw, 

squared and cubed scores for each value. 

Restricted Model: Full model dropping all cubed scores. 

Decision: If significant, go to Step 202. If nonsignificant, 

go to Step 203. 

Step 202 - Testing Which of the Predictions are Cubic rather than 
Quadrat ic/Linear 

Full Model: Same as Step 201. 

For each value predictor: 

Restricted Model: Full minus the value's cubed scores. 

Decision: If nonsignificant, drop from model for next 

step. If significant, save in model for next step. 

After testing all variables, go to Step 203. 

Step 203 - Testing Whether any of the Predictions are Quadratic 
rather than Linear 

Full Model: Appropriate model from prior steps plus each 
value and that value squared (i.e., full model of Step 
201 minus the cubed scores). If coming from Step 202, 
carry the appropriate cubed scores. 

For each value variable: 

Restricted Model: Full model but without the squared 

scores for value where cubes were not significant. 
Decision: T.f significant, keep quadratic for Step 204. 

If nonsignificant, drop quadratic and go to Step 205. 

Step 204 - Testing Which of the Predictions are Quadratic rather than 
Linear 

Full Model: Same as 203. 

For each value predictor: 

Restricted Model: Full minus that value's squared scores. 

Decision: If nonsignificant, drop squared term from model 

for next step. If significant, save in model for next 
step. 








Table 2 (continued) 



After testing all variables, go to Step 205* 

Step 205 - Testing Whether raw Value Scores add to the Prediction 

Full Model: Model resulting from previous analyses with all 

linear, quadratic terms where quadratic was significant 
(same for significant cubic relationship)* 

Restricted Model: Drop all values without significant squared 

or cubed terms* 

Decision: If significant, go to Stop 206* If nonsignificant, 

go to Step 301* 

Step 206 - Testing each Value's Linear Prediction 
Full Model: Same as in Step 205* 

For each value predictor: 

Restricted Model: Full minus that value's raw scores* 

Decision: If significant, keep for model in Step 301* 

If nonsignificant, drop from model* 
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Table 3 

300 Series Analysis: 

Determining Which Beta Weights are Significant 
Step 301 - Testing Each Beta Weight 

Full Model: Each non-value predictor in either vector or 

group membership interaction form* Values as appropriate 
from the 200 Series Analyses* 

For each variable in full model: 

Restricted Model: Full model minus this one vector* 

Decision: I n c l u d e in nodel if significant* 



